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If fz weight give a short hint toan imepiartial eoriter it would be to tell him his fate. 


Lf he resolves to vengure upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 


But if 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may goon fearless.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——+-——_ 


There is a striking example in the Zimes of India of 
October 16 of the nature of the ‘‘ dead set” made against 
General Primrose by certain journals in England and 
India. In the first leading article on page 14 we read, 
under the heading “ General Primrose,” “ It only needed 


the further order forbidding the English flag to be, 
hoisted over the citadel for fear of attracting the Afghan 


fire, to make it a matter for wonder that the sepoys were 
able to do their duty at all.” On the front page of the 
same journal we find the following telegram from. its 
“special correspondent,” dated “ Kandahar, . October 
14: You may give an unqualified contradiction to the 
report published in India that General Primrose. refused 
or hesitated to raise the British flag after occupying the 
citadel. The facts are that after the occupation every 
one was so busy that no one noticed the omission to 
exhibit the ensign for two or three days. When noticed, 
the flag could not first be found; when found, it was 
immediately raised. I give this upon unquestionable 
authority.” The Bombay Gazette telegram is even more 
emphatic. It runs: “The story about not hoisting the 
British flag because it would attract the enemy’s fire is 
quite untrue. General Stewart took with him to Ghuzni 
the only standard in Kandahar, so that there was none 
to hoist until a small Union Jack was found, some 
time after the investment began, when it was at once 
displayed upon the citadel tower. Many other reports 
similar in tendency and intention to the above, circulated 
chiefly by the Allahabad. paper, are mostly pure 
inventions.” Where is this system of “ bearing false 
witness” to stop? Major Adam has shown that he and 
not General Primrose sent the “annihilation telegram ;” 
yet only last week the £cho reproduced the charge 
against the General as if it had not been completely dis- 
posed of six days before. No one, we suppose, will take 


notice of the contradiction of the charge about the flag— 
not those at least who were so ready to copy it, and who 
forget that General Primrose has been serving his country 
mostly in foreign lands for forty years, and should not be 
condemned unheard on what seems to have been 
evidence of the loosest, and in some respects of the 
falsest, kind. The too hasty abandonment of the canton- 


ments appears to have been due to some regimental 


officers and to the bolting of the camel-drivers rather ' 
than the General, if the Puna correspondent of | the 
Bombay. Gazette may be believed, and ‘his evidence is 
as good as mere inferences in England. 


The rumours in. circulation of a coldness between . : 
Russia and Persia are not borne out by our advices from 
‘Tiflis. . The reports appear to have o: ved, fom. tbe aS 
refusal of some Persian merchants at nzeli to se pro- ty 
visions to the captain of a Russian steamer, notorious for | 
his backwardness in paying debts. Not liking to tell 
him to his face the true reason .of their refusal, they fell 
back on the excuse that they had received orders from 
Teheran not to sell.provisions to any Russians. Beyond 
this there does not appear to have been any unpleasant- | 
ness between the two nations. East of the Caspian 
Skobeleff has been receiving for months past abundant 
supplies from Persia, and his depots now are nearly | 
stocked with the necessaries for his army. , v4 





: 


somrcninatetnenyecnsinaine 


We expressed an opinion three weeks ago that the 
Kurd raid into Persia would turn out to be either a mere 
plundering expedition, or that Russia had a hand in it. 
The former theory has now been adopted at Teheran ; 
but we are told that the Martini rifles and cartridges used 
by the followers of the Sheik Abdulla, are those captured 
by the Russians at Aulia Tepe on October 15, 1877. - It 
may be that the Kurds stole them from the “ Muscovs,” 
but the thing looks suspicious. 


ee 


General Tchortkoff, Governor-General of Kieff, has 
hit upon a happy device for checking malingering among ' 
the Jewish conscripts. These Polish Hebrews, averse, } 
like most of the modern representatives of the fallen 
race, to the profession of arms, do their utmost to avoid 
military service by depriving themselves of their fingers 
and thumbs. Fining and flogging having no effect upon 
the conscripts, General Tchortkoff has ordered the fol- 
lowing ferocious measure to be adopted throughout the 
Kieff military district :— All soldiers found guilty of 
malingering are to be deprived, by the regimental surgeon, 
of some corresponding member of their body, selected 
by the presiding officer of the court-martial.” A soldier 
cutting off his right thumb will be liable to be punished by 
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* flosing his left. If he cuts off his left hand, his tight will 
ibe amputated. At the same time 4 delightful amount of 
discretion is to be léft to the presiding officer of the 
ourt-martial. For instance, if a soldier is charged with 
malingering under extremely aggravated circumstances, 
ithe punishment can be increased ; the officer having the 
power to punish the cutting off of a thumb by the depri- 
vation .of an arm, and to retaliate against the loss of a 
‘toe to the military service of Russia by amputating a 
‘thigh. ‘With such pleasing evidence of the progress of 


Russia, the Tories ought to cease forthwith their Russo- 
phobish clamour, and aid England to the utmost in 
placing the Christian populations of Turkey under the 


mild and humane rule of Governor-General Tchortkoff 


and Co, 





The credit of the English Government is good, in spite 
of all the warlike intentions with which the modem 
apostles of peace are credited popularly, as well asin the 
best informed circles. When the Three per Cent. Consols 
have passed par, it cannot be denied that the country 
has considerable faith in the maintenance of law 
and order in the realm, and that revolution is, 
in the mind of the most sensitive class in the 
world, very far from impending. The financial 
barometer does not indicate many storms on the 
‘Continent either, but at the same time it must Be 
remembered the state of English Stocks has not always 
proved a guide to Continental embarrassments. Pro- 
pably the real explanation of the steady rise in the value: 
of the Three per Cents is the plethora of unemployed 
money which exists in the kingdom, and which its. 
owners, tired of keeping it in banks on deposit at absurdly 
low rates of interest, are now generally investing m 
public securities of the least fluctuating kind. Be this as. 
it may, for the third time in the history of our National 
Debt Consols have passed 100 in the open market. We 
cannot forget that the first time was in 1749, soon after 
followed by the Seven Years’ War, and the second im 
1853, the year before the Crimean War. Adsit omen t 


‘Church Association defiance for defiance. The latter 
has this week been trumpeting its determination to 
proceed to extremities and imprison all recalcitrant 
Ritualists, and has further been complaining that the 
bishops ate more tolerant than the bigots. On the other 
‘hand, the Union has proclaimed that now the very 
‘pretence of compromise has been thrown away by 
its opponents, parsons who have hitherto refrained 
from using vestments and the like “ ornaments” should 
be encouraged to adopt them. This is a very pitiable 
state of things surely. ‘The bishops, and the convoca- 
tions, and the diocesan synods should be the rulers of 
the Church, not the Hon. Charles Wood in Burleigh 
Street and a Mr. Andrews in Buckingham Street with 
their respective associates. It is absurd that in an orga 
nised body the law should have to be put in motion by 
voluntary associations ; it is scandalous that it should be 
so put in motion and resisted by other voluntary associa- 
tions. How soon “the garment,” rent like this, will hald 
together it is not for us to say; but the ominous word 
“Disestablishment” is heard again, and this time on 
both sides of the controversy. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
has a solution in his pocket. 


———— 


The visit of the Director of South Kensington to 
the art collections and museums of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, undertaken by the desire of the Lord President 


of the Council, has proved the occasion for a display of 
liberality both on the part of His Imperial Majesty the 
Czar, and all other proprietors of art treasures, which 
were everywhere thrown open to the English visitors. 
Unrestricted permission was accorded everywhere for 
copies to be made of all that was selected as desirable, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen and his companions, Messrs, 
Soden Smith and Wilford Cripps, report in the warmest 
terms of the cordiality with which they were received, and 
they have succeeded in enriching the collections at South 
Kensington with copies of about 250 objects, ranging 
from early Greek goldsmiths’ work exhumed at Kertch, 
through medizeval times, to English plate of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and excellent pieces of French 
art of the period of Louis Quinze. 


















The Michaelmas sittmgs commenced last Tuesday 
with the usual procession through Westminster Hall. A 
number of the judges, however, were absent, and indeed 
the present available strength of the judicial Bench for 
business purposes m London is sadly curtailed Two 
Lords Justices and four Justices are absent on cincuit. 
Mr. Baron Huddleston is absent throug ill-heakh, but 
his place has luckily beem filled by the seappearance of 
the veteran Sir John Mellor, who, although he: has. 
retired from the office of Judge, = still a Sergeant-at- 
Law, and aceordingly capable of dschangmeg the duty on 
circuit, although his assistaace is. not available im any 
department of the judicial systenm in London. The 


Lord Chief Justice of England is, beyond doubt, in very’ 


indifferent health, amd that Lord Justice Bramwelli is: 


| about to insist upon a long holiday. The consequence: 


of this state of things must be that the Court of Appeal’ 
can only sit in Linceln’s Ina, and that fer some time’ 
there will be no Appeal Couvt at Westmmmster. Ot the 
‘Common Law side, indeed, there is: likely to be a very 
great lack of judicial power for a considerable period. ‘The 
business which is set dowm for the present sittings. is 


' of a rather heavy character. There ave 259) appeals, 


a number which is. considerably above that which ap- 


The English Church Union has returned to the | peared at the commencement of last sittings, although it 


falls slightly below the list which appeared at the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The Chameery Cause List 
is in a somewhat similar condition. There ané 452 
causes ; the lion’s share of which, as. might be expected, 
has fallen to the lot of the Master of the Rolls. This 
number is very largely im excess of that which was to be 
dealt with at the commencement of last sittings, although 
it is somewhat less than that which was to be found in 
November last year. The appointment of Mr. Justice 
Lush to the position of Lord Justice, and that of Mr. 
Watkin Williams to the vacancy that has been left by the 
elevation of his father-in-law, are the two novelties which 
mark this new judicial epoch. Both appointments would 
appear to have been favourably received by the pro- 
fession and the public at large. The Lord Chancellor, 
on taking his seat‘on the bench, alluded in feeling terms 
to the fact that the Court of Appeal had: lost during the 
recess its oldest and youngest members. Lord Chief 
Baron Kelly’s age at the time of his death was eighty- 
four, and that of Lord Justice Thesiger was exactly half 
of the Lord Chief Baron’s. 





The most important clause in the royal speech with 
which the Prussian Diet was opened last week is that 
referring to the reduction of direct taxation in Prussia 
to the extent of 14,000,000 marks, by means of the share 
which falls to Prussia from the new Imperial tariff, and 
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other. duties imposed throughout the Empire. Prince 
Bismarck has thus. successfully attained one step in his 
financial programme for the gradual substitution of in- 
direct for direct taxes, miuch to the chagrin of political 
economists and Prussian Conservatives of the old school. 
His railway purchases have not yet benefited the State 
Exchequer, but on this subject a memorandum is pro- 
mised. The profits to the Government, which will pro- 
bably never average more than 3} per cent. at the best of 
times, are expected to be devoted to the building of new 
lines in places where they must necessarily result in dead 
loss for a number of years, and where private companies 
would be ruined, 





It is remarkable that the Zimes’ correspondent at 
Berlin has a wider knowledge of the condition of the 
German Empire than the entire German press. He has 
discovered that secret socialism permeates the popula- 
tion, which the press of the empire has not discovered, 
or which it is afraid to mention. He adduces his argu- 
ment from the seizure of socialist pamphlets, oblivious, 
apparently, of the fact that since October, 1878, not a 
week has passed in which packages of socialistic books 
coming from England and Switzerland have not been 
seized. The fact that Hamburg has been placed in a 
state of petty siege is no warrant for the correspondent’s 
generalisations. Had Bismarck not purchased a country 
seat in its vicinity, that free city would very likely never 
have come under the socialist law, the operation of which 
is, in Berlin at least, a greater punishment to overworked 
police officials than a scourge to deluded followers of 
Marx and Lassalle. During the last year the organisa- 
tions of social democracy in Germany have been com- 
pletely broken, while those who were once its exponents 
in public have quarrelled, created schisms, or emigrated 
to America. 


The Moscow cruiser, Yaroséevl, recently constructed 
at Marseilles for the Russian privateer fleet, is to be 
handed over by the Committee to the Government, at 
the request of the President, the Cesarevitch, who 
attended the blessing of the vessel at Sebastopol ten 
days ago. The operations of two years have brought 
home very clearly to the Committee, we are given to 
understand, that mercantile and naval qualities cannot be 
very easily reconciled in the same ship, and that the 
mixture of both results in a compromise fatal to the 
efficiency of both. Most of the vessels of the Moscow 
Fleet were ocean liners, converted during the war fever 
of 1878 into regular cruisers. When the political passions 
of the two countries subsided, the armaments of the 
cruisers were landed at Odessa, and they were converted 
into troop ships for the conveyance of soldiers to and 
from Bulgaria. The completion of the period of the 
Russian occupation of the Balkans robbed them in course 
of time of this employment, and they were then con- 
verted into trading steamers. ‘These transformations 
have not been accomplished without a very large outlay, 
with a result that the steamers to-day are neither good 
for commercial purposes nor yet for privateering, in the 
event of a sudden declaration of war. Warned by this 
experience, its new steamer, Yaros/ev/, regularly fitted up 
as a cruiser, is to be handed over intact to the Russian 
Government before its excellent qualities as a private 
ship vanish under the loose administration of a Committee 
having no personal or practical knowledge whatever of 
the sea. 
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THE IRISH PROSECUTIONS. 


As we go to press, the members of the Land League, 
who have been called upon to appear before’ the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, are expected to surrender, and 
the proceedings will be continued, if the defendants have 
their way, ‘‘it may be for years or it may be for ever.” 
It is reported that Mr. Parnell and his friends intend to 
turn the case into an informal Land Commission inquiry, 
and to subpoena English statesmen, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, to put them to the question respect- 
ing their opinions in the witness-box. How a criminal 
case which should turn on facts is to be affected one way 
or another by the views of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, or 
Mr. Forster, might well puzzle English lawyers, but we 
can well believe that such a course may be con- 
templated in Ireland. Naturally nothing would be 
gained by this procedure but delay and annoyance 
to the responsible officers of the Crown, since they would 
surely plead privilege of State and their position as Privy 
Councillors, and on that ground refuse to answer any 
questions. Nor can we conceive a Judge refusing to 
admit the validity of such a plea. But the Land 
Leaguers would in such a refusal find a handle of com- 
plaint, and in any case the proceedings would be pro- 
tracted, and the persons charged with conspiracy enabled 
to pose for a time as injured innocents and martyrs to 
the cause of Ireland. 

No one who is versed in Hibernian affairs expects a 
conviction, and probably the Government is of very 
much the same mind. If there had been a real desire 
on the part of the Irish Executive to secure the punish- 
ment of the agitators, the informations would have been 
drawn far more widely than has been the case. In- 
deed, captious critics might be excused for suggesting 
that the charges have been so framed as.to ensure 
the acquittal of the accused. The J/rish Times of 
Thursday pointed out that the issue between the law and 
the Land Leaguers is narrowed down to a charge of the 
propagation of Socialism, If this be the case, if it can 
be shown that Socialism, which has undisguised organs 
in England, has been “seditiously” propagated by the 
accused in Ireland, and if a fairly selected Dublin jury 
should be found to convict on such an accusation, we 
shall be very much surprised, and, we take leave to 
think, the law officers themselves will be considerably 
astonished. Meanwhile, the prosecution will have served 
its purpose of bringing the demands of the Land League 
‘within the range of practical politics,” and it may, or 
may not happen, that agrarian outrages on men and 
cattle will be suspended while the prosecutions are going 
on; certain it is, that the exhortations which have dis- 
graced the Land Leaguers during the past few months 
will not be stopped, and that, in the course of the 
case, the most inflammatory language will be used in 
Court by one or two, at least, of the counsel for the 
defence, and by those members of the League who 
defend themselves, with the certainty of being sown 
broadcast, not merely in Ireland, but throughout the 
United Kingdom ; and this without the slightest chance 
practically of ensuring a conviction, or of doing any- 
thing but giving the Government an excuse for making 
the forthcoming Land Bill a long step towards attempting 
to satisfy the demands of the Leaguers. We observe 
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that an appeal is being,made for funds to,ensure that 
the accused shall have “a fair tridl.” The jury,-however 

.empanelled, and public opinion, will take care of that. 
But what seems to be wanted a good. deal more is, that 
the cause of law and order should be fairly represented, 
and for this there is no security whatever. 

The partiality which has been shown in the selection 
of names for prosecution is certainly not a little remark- 
able.. At least three of the most reckless of the Land 
League leaders, one of whom has, on occasion, outdone 
Mr. Parnell himself, have been passed over by the law- 
officers ; and although an explanation of this circumstance 
may possibly be forthcoming when’ Parliament meets, it 
is undeniable that much mischief may arise from creating 
in the popular mind in Ireland an idea that those who 
are summoned in’ the, Queen’s Bench have rendered 
themselves liable to prosecution rather by the bad luck 
of overstepping an invisible, but permissible,line, than by 
any real difference in their intentions or their aims, But 
apart from all such questions, there lies behind the 
trials the. great unsettled problem—what is to be 
done, first, to gratify the agitators; next, to con- 
tent the farmers; again, to restore law and order ; 
and,, lastly, to ensure freedom of contract within 
certain bounds fixed by the law, and not by popular 
emotion. None of these questions will be affected, 
however the trial may result, and they are all.worthy of 
the closest attention on ‘the part of the English public. 
We have frequently maintained that there must be a 
change, both in England and Ireland, in what are called 
the Land Laws, but how far that change is to go no one 
can say until well-balanced proposals have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The one thing that stands out 
clearly is, that if the Government will not make an end 
of the present reign of terror in Ireland, the country 
will get rid of the Government. Whether the end should 
come through asking Parliament to suspend trial by jury 
in agrarian cases, or by suspending the Habeas Corpus, 
or by adopting the Westmeath Act, it is for the Executive 
to say, and a very serious responsibility, indeed, rests 
upon it to lose no time in deciding what course it will 
adopt. 


~ 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


The Democratic Party in the United States has missed 
its chance, and possibly broken its back, nor can many 
of its most prominent well-wishers be entirely acquitted 
of blame for this result. It was rather too ostentatiously 
put about that Dixie’s land once more saw a good time 
coming, and that the “bonny blue flag” would once 
more float over the rice fields, and the cane swamps, and 
the cotton uplands, and the magnolia trees, if only Han- 
cock, who had fought for the Union, should be elected 
by a good majority over Garfield, who had fought for the 
North. No inconsiderable number of Northern voters, 
and indeed Southern citizens, took alarm at the prospects 
revealed by the, at least, indiscretion of the party which, 
headed by the famous Father Ryan, assembled a short 
time ago to greet Mr. Jefferson Davis. There was, of 
course, no excuse for the idea that General Hancock 
would do or permit any act tending to the violation of the 
high trust which he sought. But the notion went out 
that he was, in the new acceptation of the phrase, not 
quite “sound upon the goose,” and so those who idolise 
the Union above all things went for Garfield to a man. 
We cannot pretend not to regret the result. Instead of the 
election of Hancock being a signal for disunion, it 
would have signified, beyond all doubt, the arrival of a 
time when the sectional differences of the Union would 
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at last have been composed, and the South have been 
once more assured by the admission of some of its pro- 
minent citizens into’ federal office that it was again 
really and truly a part and parcel of the Union, and not a 
mere conquered country, tolerated, rather than associated 
with, by. the Northern states. él 

The defection of New York State to the Republican 
party is one of the most singular results of the struggle 
just ended, and apparently already on the high road to be 
forgotten. But the“ solid” vote of the North, with the 
sole exceptions of New Jersey, California, and Nevada, 
all three of which may be accounted for easily enough, 
is apparently due chiefly to the fact that the South was 
going “solid” with aims that might have been guessed 
without the aid of the. demonstration on the lawn. of. the 
man who was, fifteen years ago, to have been hanged on 
a sour apple-tree. Upon all other questions really 
dividing the parties it is difficult to imagine any sensible 
man, looking at the broad aspect of politics, caring 
one pin for the success of the Republicans over the 
Democrats, or the Democrats over the Republicans. 
There was one thing in favour of the candidature of 
General Hancock which ought to have carried more 
weight than it actually did. The corruption and 
fraud of the Republican party since the death of Abraham 
Lincoln have been enormous and notorious, and 
General Garfield himsclf has not had by any means 
clean hands. But the Democrats when they got their 
majority first in the House of Representatives, and thea 
in the Senate four years ago, played somewhat too openly 
the game of obstruction, and President Hayes had the 
astuteness to see that while Republican dishonesty would 
be promptly exposed by the Democratic majorities, per- 
sonal honesty on the part of the President would be an 
excellent card to. play. both for “self and party.” The 
result has shown that the Democrats overreached them- 
selves even in the States which were almost traditionally 
theirs, and it is not altogether certain that they will ever 
regain their position as a party. Twenty-four years’ ex- 
clusion from office is a sore trial to the virtue of any 
public men. 


GAMBETTA AND CLEMENCEAU. 


It is no secret that M. Clémenceau, the deputy for 
Montmartre, and M. Gambetta, the deputy for Belle- 
ville, do not love one another. Quite the contrary, in 
fact, is the case, and the quarrel may be cited as another 
instance of the fallings out between neighbours. It is 
even suspected that the deputy for Montmartre has now 
more friends and admirers in Belleville than the regular 
representative of that advanced constituency. The 
reason is plain enough to all who have studied the con- 
ditions of success in an unlimited democracy. M. 
Gambetta is the great man of France, enjoys a couple of 
thousand pounds a year of public money, imposes his will 
on Cabinets, and would be only too glad if he could be 
secured in his splendid ascendency. In other words, 
he is a Capitalist instead of the Proletarian he used to 
be, and, having little more to gain by violence, would 
be glad to exchange the support of the Reds for 
the confidence of the middle classes. M. Clémenceau, 
though so far from being a Proletarian that he possesses 
a handsome private fortune, is still plain deputy for 
Montmartre, and, having nothing to gain by a Conserva- 
tive policy, naturally bids for the votes and voices of the 
electoral mob by promising all the impossibilities which 
used to figure in the programme of citizen Gambetta, 
while that aspiring Democrat was still on his way up- 
wards. If we take up the famous Belleville programme 
to which Gambetta solemnly swore adhesion-a few years 
ago, we shall find very little in the wildest creed of 
irreconcilable Republicanism which is not contained in 
it. Separation of Church and State, -bolition of the 
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army, progressive income-tax—all the absurdities and all 
the enormities which can oppress conscience, ruin the 
national Exchequer, and destroy the national security, 
have been accepted by M. Gambetta. They have not 
been carried out by him, of course, just because they 
cannot be carried out by anyone who aims at 
being more than a mob-leader and a builder of barri- 
cades. Gambetta, to do him justice, has no desire to be 
anything of the kind, But being an ambitious man, he 
did not scruple to promise the Reds of Belleville what- 
ever they demanded. Of M. Clémenceau, also, it may 
be said with perfect certainty that, in taking up the dis- 
carded programme of the great demagogue of the Palais 
Bourbon, he has no firmer intention of carrying it out 
than M. Gambetta himself.. He is probably prepared to 
go farther than Gambetta in the execution of his engage- 
ments, however, and he naturally thinks that it is only 
fair to turn against the successful cajoler of Parisian 
proletarians the weapons which proved to be so efficient. 
When M. Clémenceau is sufficiently successful—that is 
to say, when he has cast down M. Gambetta—there will 
be plenty of “brother democrats,” like the Rocheforts 
and Pyats, to outbid in their turn the deputy for Mont- 
martre, and to send him to join the lot of the deputy for 
Belleville. Just at present we are only at that state of 
Republican development in France in which M. Gam- 
betta typifies the Republicans who want to keep what 
they have gained, and M. Clémenceau typifies the Re- 
publicans who want to gain in their turn. 

During the past ten days the deputy for Montmartre 
has been engaged in playing a peculiarly evil turn upon 
his great rival of Belleville. Having already shaken the 
confidence of the Paris Reds in the well-paid and well- 
lodged Master of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Clémen- 
ceau has departed to spread the anti-Gambettist 
movement among the ardent populations of the South. 
M. Gambetta is himself, as we know, a Southern, and his 
compatriots used to be very proud of the illustrious son 
of the little grocer of Cahors. M. Clémenceau, accom- 
panied by the leading staff of his paper, Za Justice, has 
accordingly devoted a couple of weeks to the pleasant 
labour of showing up the bloated upstart who has bartered 
the purity of the proletariat for the pomps and pleasures of 
high office. A regular tour has been arranged, and city after 
city is the scene of spicy harangues in which the ambi- 
tion, the selfishness, the despotism, the cunning, the 
falsehood, ,the shiftiness, and other backslidings of the 
President of the Chamber are set forth with the piquant 
sarcasm and cutting sneers in which the deputy for 
Montmartre is such a proficient. The success of M. 
Clémenceau’s denunciations of Gambetta have, how- 
ever, been nota little marred by the competing attrac- 
tions of the crusade against the religious orders, and it is 
whispered by some suspicious observers that M. Gambetta 
was no stranger to the arrangement by which the 
opening of the anti-monastic campaign in the provinces 
was made to coincide with the opening of the oratorical 
display of M. Clémenceau. Amid the noise of picking 
locks and breaking doors, amid the contending shouts of 
the friends and the opponents of the expelled clerics, 
the bitter eloquence of M. Gambetta’s assailant cer- 
tainly received less attention than if it had occupied 
the sole place in the public journals, and doubtless the 
manceuvre will add to the rancour already subsisting 
between the two eminent representatives of “ Fraternity” 
on the democratic pattern. 

The speeches of M. Clémenceau have, however, been 
successfully advertised and widely disseminated. He 
has proved that in the very heart of the Gambettist 
country vast crowds assemble to applaud the accusation 
levelled against the “ veiled dictator,” and his programme 
of action appears to be generally accepted by the 
irreconcilable section of the Republic. If the provinces 
show the same increase in the numbers of the Radical 
Republicans over the Opportunists, as is exhibited by 
the comparative statistics of the sales of irreconcilable 
and Opportunist journals at Paris, it seems to follow that 
Gambetta will be driven very shortly to fight hard for the 


shades now far exceeds the sale of Gambettist organs, 
and though an increase is also noticed in the demand for 
Conservative journals, this latter fact will scarcely con- 
tribute to reassure the inmate of the Palais Bourbon. 
When a Frenchman becomes Conservative, he is inclined 
to prefer the success of the Republican like Rochefort, 
who makes the Republic impossible, to the success of 
the Republican like Gambetta, who makes the Republic 
almost another empire except in name. Besides, the 
manner in which M. Clémenceau attacks the great man 
is Calculated to gain a sort of approval from the Con- 
servatives themselves, A Frenchman prides himself 
above all things on being logical, and it cannot be 
denied that when M. Clémenceau denounces the policy of 
expelling friars and monks as grossly illogical while the 
State continues to pay archbishops and bishops, even M. 
Louis Veuillot must growl a qualified acquiescence. M. 
Clémenceau’s solution of the difficulty, namely, that 
the entire Church should be disestablished, disendowed, 
and, if possible, expelled, is not, indeed, more satisfac- 
tory to M. Veuillot ; but he cannot avoid all the same 
despising’a Gambetta as an illogical trimmer, as well as 
hating him as the original author of the policy of perse- 
cution. As for the mass of the Radicals, they seize on 
the illogicality with triumph, and their applause of M. 
Clémenceau is damped by no commiseration for the 
clergy whom M. Gambetta continues to spare. “ Do you 
know what all this pother about expelling unauthorised 
congregations is intended to do?” asks M. Clémenceau 
of his Southern audiences. “It is merely intended to 
amuse you with a pretence of doing something, while the 
whole structure of society continues to be preserved in 
its condition of hostility and detriment to the real Re- 
publicans, the working millions of France. Gambetta’s 
farce of persecution is only kept up to divert you from 
the necessity of the social revolution.” Every Red from 
Lille to Lyons feels that this is like the truth, and Gam- 
betta becomes “suspected” forthwith, which in the 
Republic is worse than being convicted. 


MORLEYISM v. ADAMISM IN POLITICS. 


This week and the next will be marked in the 
political history of the period by the farewell satur- 
nalia of the late Liberal Whip, whom a Conservative 
candidate at the General Election, flashing into a shrewd 
humour of which we have heard and seen almost nothing 
in that quarter since Christopher North carried his 
colossal physique and succulent style into the happy 
hunting grounds of his athletic species, designated the 
Right Honourable Weather-Permitting Adam. For a 
moment the execrations of Mr. Parnell are lost in the 
praises of the new Governor of Madras; and Liberals 
forget the Midlothian campaigns, saying that the 
Conservative rout of April was entirely due to the 
management of their ‘‘ Carnot.” This is very pleasant, 
and, coming from a quarter where jealousy rather than 
generosity is the vogue, should not be too severely criti- 
cised. Still, even at the risk of throwing cold water 
over enthusiasm, it is well to look facts in the 
face. When this is done, no one will venture to 
maintain that whatever may have been the cause 
of the late “Reaction,” it was due to the amiable 
Scotch country gentleman who is now to be shelved 
in India. Perhaps no man was more astonished 
at the results of the electoral storm than the Whig 
tactician of the old school, whose admirers will, 
against his own will, make him out to be the Prospero 
that raised and allayed it. After all was over, it was 
endeavoured to be proved that the Liberal majority was 
precisely what Mr. Adam had calculated on. Similarly 
Mr. Winkle was able to assume the airs of “a terrible 
fellow,” when he discovered that the sanguinary Dowler 
was a greater coward than himself. No doubt the 
Liberal Central Association, as we have already had 
occasion to note, was a model institution of the kind 
compared with anything the Conservatives could boast 
of. Todo them justice, Mr. Adam, Mr. Craig-Sellar. 
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roseate fancies. But Mr. Adam himself was no force in 
bringing about the triumph of his Party. On the con- 
trary, had a defeat instead of a victory been recorded, he 
would have been pelted with abuse instead of regaled 
with banquets and crammed with Rosebery leaves. 
Only a month or two before the Election, he hinted that 
the conquest of the counties by the Liberals was practi- 
cally hopeless, and had his advice been taken there would 
not have been a majority for his Party, at least a majority 
sufficient to counteract the Irish members. In Scotland, 
and on his native heath, forgetting the Melbournian advice 
to let things alone, he never “opened his mouth but he put 
his foot in it.” In particular it was he that misled Lord 
Hartington and placed the Disestablishment question on 
a dodgy basis—as, indeed, the Liberals will know to their 
cost when the matter is fairly before the Scotch electo- 
rate at the next General Election. Mr. Adam is an 
industrious wire-puller, the sweetest-tempered of Whips 
and Fortune’s favourite, but it is enough to make Lord 
Palmerston turn in his grave to hear him styled a great 
political or party force. 

Yet, withal, his new and presumably final departure 
is an event of real political significance. Whether Mr. 
Adam is a strong man or not, he was certainly pitch- 
forked into and held a strong position. He may not be 
the last of the Whigs, but he is the last of the Whig Party 
“managers.” For many along day, ever, indeed, since 

By Whiggery, trickery hot, 
Lord John a majority got, 

Whiggery has meant two things, the landed interest and 
place-holding, Leaving the former out of consideration 
at present—perhaps Lord Hartington, Lord Rosebery, e¢ 
hoc genus omne, may have something to say about it ere 
long—it has indeed come to be a frame of mind rather 
than the strong creed it was in the hands of Fox, of Mac- 
kintosh, and even of Macaulay. It means trimming to be 
on the “ safe ” side, dodging to secure majorities and avoid 
disruptions. Mr. Weather-Permitting (and let us add in 
all’ truth Right Honourable) Adam is precisely the man 
to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm in such 
acase. He is not a man, we take it, of strong political 
connections, simply because he has not had time to 
acquire them, and was not born with any. Born a Whig 
and a “manager,” his politics have consisted in manceuvr- 
ing and manipulation. So, to attain that most important 
of all things, a majority, he has made strange acquaint- 
ances, and slept with remarkable bed-fellows.. He has 
given precedence to Sir Charles Dilke; he has made 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt kiss each 
other; he has aided Mr. Bradlaugh. Whiggery—we 
mean, of course, official whiggery—in these last days 
means compromise. 

So exif the past and last master of political compro- 
mise, enter the author of “‘ Compromise ”—who believes 
an nothing of the sort. For if the body of Mr. Adam is 
going abroad, the spirit of Mr. John Morley is marching 
on. Need we say that we refer to Mr. Morley as a type, 
‘rather than as a writer of books, a journalist, a politician, 
the nearest English equivalent of the time to the French 
Encyclopzedists before the Revolution? All men, even 
those who differ from Mr. Morley, must admire his enor- 
mous industry, his intense earnestness, and his incisive 
style, even although some of us may believe that unless 
he imports a little fancy, and, above all, a little humour, 
into his journal, it will not succeed so well as some of 
his other enterprises. But it is by a sure instinct that 
within the last few weeks the public has fastened on 
Mr. Morley as the embodiment of the new Radicalism— 
Comtism projected into politics—in regard to that most 
vital of all present-day problems, the land question. 
Morleyism, in fact, is the new spirit which is fascinating 
Mr. Gladstone and Liberalism. It is the very antithesis 
of Adamism, ‘That was all for compromise, Morleyism 
is for none. Adamism works with wires, interviews, 
button-holing ; Morleyism by pamphlets, journals, mass 
meetings. There is an edge of kindliness, of sympathy 
with human infirmity, in Adamism; Morleyism is 
fanatical as Puritanism or Robespierre. Towards which 
spirit. Mr. Gladstone will gravitate, even to the dis- 
integration of his Party, no one need ask who has read 


his history and gauged his nature. The new wine of 
Morleyism cannot fail to burst the old bottles of. Adam- 
ism. Whither Mr. Gladstone tends is no affair of ours, 
yet, even in his singular career, no more singular spec- 
tacle has been witnessed than the present one of his 
being locked in the overmastering embrace of the man 
who would, if he could, spell “ God” with a small “ g,” 
and in his “National Education” described his new 
friend’s mind as “ that mint of logical counterfeits.” 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 


VI.—CHARITY AND EDUCATION. 


Both the Bible and the Talmud are filled with pre- 
cepts enjoining Jews of means to help their poorer 
brethren, and those members of the faith who are blessed 
with worldly goods have responded liberally to the call. 
The London Jews possess a number of institutions, 
forming a series of links, and covering the whole exist- 
ence of a struggling honest man. Charity accompanies 
into this world the child of Jewish poverty. The mother 
receives medical advice and material comforts ; the father 
obtains a gratuity ; the infant, if a boy, is in due course 
educated, apprenticed to a trade, started in life. The 
man is tended when sick, pensioned when old, buried 
when dead, and his family are provided for during the 
week of mourning when Jews do not work. Girls also 
enjoy similar advantages. Various societies distribute 
marriage portions to the successful maidens who draw 
lucky numbers, and if their natural protector is called 
away and leaves them aged and destitute, different 
asylums provide them with shelter for their declining 
days. Finally, a number of miscellaneous institutions 
surround the poor Jew throughout life, cheer him during 
trouble, befriend him when in need, watch over his moral 
and spiritual welfare, and strive to elevate his condition. 
The Jews of London do not possess a special hospital 
for the use of their sick like the French Israelites. The 
Sephardim, or Spanish and Portuguese Jews, have 
devoted about a dozen beds to the diseased in one of 
their public buildings, which is as much an asylum for 
the aged as a house for the sick. With this solitary 
instance the Jews have always been recommended to 
seek relief in the wards of the general hospitals. The 
community could not command sufficient means to 
create an institution for their own poor with all the 
appliances required by modern science, and, moreover, 
the enormous size of the metropolis would have rendered 
one such establishment insufficient. With a kindness 
scarcely ever witnessed in any other country, the London 
Hospital, in the year 1841, established two wards con- 
taining twenty-six beds for the exclusive use of 
Israelites. A special kitchen, with an attendant Hebrew 
cook, supplies their wants according to their own laws. 
The Metropolitan Free Hospital appropriates eight 
beds to Jewish patients ; and most of the other principal 
hospitals offer every facility to the Jews who desire to 
preserve their own religious customs. With reference to 
medical advice and medicine “the chosen people” are 
free to avail themselves of the same opportunities as are 
offered to their Gentile neighbours. Moreover, the 
Sephardim have their own medical officer, who fulfils the 
functions of a parish doctor for an equivalent rate of pay. 
The purely Jewish institutions may be divided into 
four classes, viz. :—(1) Charitable Societies ; (2) Schools ; 
(3) Asylums ; (4) Miscellaneous. The first comprises 
various associations, all of which are intended for the relief 
of the poor, in as many modes as human ingenuity can sug- 
gest. The objects of such charities are to promote emigra- 
tion ; to advance loans to necessitous Jews ; to relieve 
lying-in married women at their own homes ; to help 
deserving persons in different ways ; to grant pensions to 
the blind and the aged poor ; to support widows ; to give 
marriage portions to deserving maidens; to provide 
strangers with meals on Sabbaths and festivals ; to dis- 
tribute bread, meat, and coals in the winter months. 
Finally, the soup kitchen must be mentioned, which in 
winter dispenses thrice weekly soup and bread to the 
Jewish poor. The most important institutions in this 
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category are the two boards of guardians, which respec- 
tively undertake nearly the whole charge of pauperism in 
the German and Spanish and Portuguese congregations. 
Formerly the Jewish poor were assisted in a purely hap- 
hazard mode. When the synagogue officials had. funds in 
hand, they doled them out according to their own fancy, 
the most clamorous usually obtaining the largest share. 
The number of foreign poor arriving in this country con- 
tinued to increase, causing serious anxiety to the syna- 
gogue authorities, and, moreover, the want of organised 
relief intensified the sufferings of the English poor. In 
1859 the German board of guardians was called into 
existence to remedy these evils. At first this body dealt 
with only a limited part of the poor of the community, 
but in 1871 the Council of the United Synagogue placed 
under its control the relief of all casual cases. About 
two years ago the Spanish and Portuguese Jews also 
reformed their method of relieving the poor, and amalga- 
mating several charities and funds, they too constituted 
a board of guardians similar to that of their German 
brethren. The scope of the German board is far more 
important and extended, as befits the vast superiority of 
numbers of their community ; but the Portuguese board 
is in a position to grant fuller and more effective help to 
its poor. The objects of the Jewish boards of guardians 
are multifarious, and their operations are assisted by 
several committees. The “loan committees” advance 


small sums on personal security, to be repaid by instal- 


ments. The “investigating committees” revise the lists 


of the deserving poor who receive fixed periodical allow- 
ances. The “visiting committees ” judge with their own 
eyes of the amount of privation in humble Jewish house- 
holds, and the “ medical committees” discuss questions 
affecting the health of the Jewish poor, and formerly 
supplied professional advice, drugs, and _ surgical 
appliances, ‘The Germans have ceased recently to have 
their own doctor; but the Portuguese—as we have 
already said—still retain a medical officer who prescribes 


for and dispenses medicines to the poor. The object of 


these Boards appears to be to diminish pauperism in their 
communities, by raising from its ranks all those who have 
not sunk too low. 

Education is one of the crying wants of the day, and 
the leaders among the Jews have neglected no means to 
bring enlightenment within the reach of the households 
of their humble co-religionists. The Seshardim possess 
their charity schools, in which elementary education is 
afforded to a couple of hundred infants and about a 
hundred boys, who, when their studies are completed, 
are mostly apprenticed to some suitable trade. The 
“‘Jews’ Infant Schools” of the Ashkenasim form a 
remarkable institution. Here the gutter-children of 
Spitalfields and Whitechapel are invited in the words of 
the Psalmist : “ Come, ye children, hearken unto me, I 
wiil teach ye the fear of the Lord.” From the ages of 
two to seven, the offspring of the poorest parents are 
taught to speak and read and write, and recite their 
prayers, in addition to other elementary knowledge. Their 
instruction is a labour of love to the kind-hearted head- 
mistress, who, assisted by a staff of young teachers, has 
undertaken to shed the first rays of light into these young 
minds. The establishment is under Government inspec- 
tion. It has been growing so rapidly that upward of a 
thousand children are on its books, and it has been 
found necessary to establish a branch in the neighbour- 
hood. Many of the children when they leave this institution 
enter the “‘ Free School,” which is situated in Bell Lane, 
Spitalfields, This is the largest scholastic founda- 
tion in England, if not in Europe. 2,500 children 
of both sexes here receive an education which in its 
higher classes ceases to be elementary. The boys 
number 1,500, the girls 1,000, the average attendance is 
about 2,200, and go masters and mistresses devote them- 
selves to the instruction of this youthful legion. In the 
“ Infant School ” the little people are taught together. In 
the “Free School” we see complete separation of the 
sexes, the boys and girls having distinct buildings with 
Opposite entrances. Albeit the locality is not very 
promising, the visitor will find vast and lofty schoolrooms, 
with every description of educational appliances. The 


“Free School” is under Government inspection, about 
go per cent. of the average attendances being presented 
to the Government inspector, while only 5 per cent. are 
rejected. The school is managed by a head-master who 
has displayed great powers of organisation. The male 
and female teachers are trained so as to enable them to 
obtain their certificates, and hitherto between forty and 
fifty from both schools have won their diplomas. All 
schools for Israelites are denominational, inasmuch as 
they consider the study of religion an essential branch of 
education. We have only room to name the “ Jews’ 
Coliege,” intended to train Jewish lads to the ministry. 
The Hebrew community is rich in asylums or what the 
French call Adspices. The Sephardim possess an orphan 
school, and their hospital, which greatly partakes of the 
character of a Adspice, affords rest and plenty to reduced 
sexagenarians. The Ashkenazim are justly proud of 
their ‘‘ Jews’ Hospital” in South Norwood, which consists 
of a fusion of the “Orphan Asylum” and the former 
“ Jews’ Hospital.” The object of the joint institution is 
to maintain, educate, and apprentice a number of 
orphans and other poor children. The premises are 
handsome, and every care seems to be taken to insure 
the material comfort and moral training of the children. 
The Jews possess an institution which is almost 
unique. We mean the “ Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home,” 
where the lips of the mute are unsealed and speech is 
given to those who are deprived of hearing. The unused 
power of speech of children is gradually developed, 
beginning from the most elementary sounds. The eye 
is called into requisition instead of the ear, and the pupil 
is taught to understand what is said by watching the lips 
of the speaker. Jews, who have been unsuccessful in the 
journey of life, and fall into the sere and yellow leaf, find a 
helping hand from various quarters. There are numerous 
almshouses ; several societies grant fixed allowances to 
persons of this class; there is a refuge for decayed 
tradesmen, and another in which poor widows are sup- 
ported in their declining years, Finally, a few years ago 
a “ Jews’ Workhouse” or “ Home” was founded, in 
which establishment are housed Jewish paupers. The 
miscellaneous institutions of the Jews are mainly devoted 
to the mental elevation of all classes of the community. 

Among these we may mention a club for the working 

classes in Hutchinson Street, which offers at the same 
time all the advantages of a “mechanics’ institute,” and 

the “ Association for the Diffusion of Religious Know- 

ledge,” the object of which is to promote moral and 

religious improvement in the community. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


XXII.—Tue Hanp-tn-HANpD FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This Company is extremely noticeable for a great 
variety of reasons, In the first place, it claims, and we 
believe with perfect truth, to be the oldest insurance 
office in the world. It was established in the year 1696, 
a few years after William III. came to the throne, under 
the title of “The Amicable Contributionship for the 
Insurance of Houses ;” but it was not until 1836, the 
year before the commencement of the reign of the pre- 
sent Queen, that it extended its business to life insurance. 
The original prospectus was issued from Tom’s Coffee 
House, and in it the Society put forward its claims to 
public attention in the following words :—‘“‘ No insurer in 
this office is obliged to pay above ros. per cent. towards 
any loss, whereas the Friendly Society requires 30s.” It 
was established on the mutual principle, and that 
principle it has maintained up to the present time. The 
result of this is that if the sum that is taken from the 
insurers happens to be too high, it is returned to them in 
the shape of bonus. The authority of Professor Babbage 
is quoted in their prospectus on this subject, In his 
work on “Life Insurance” he says : “ An annual division 
distributes the profits with more regularity and justice 
than any other. The high rate of premiums demanded 
by societies for mutual insurance, whilst it gives per- 
manence to those establishments, is of comparatively 
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little inconvenience to. the public, as from the division 
of the profits amongst the members the money which they 
have contributed beyond the sum necessary for the risk and 
expense of management is returned to them with its accu- 
mulations.” In the department of life assurance, the profits 
are divided annually among the assured, according to 
the'r series. There are at present three series, in the 
first of which the abatement of premiums has gradually 
increased from 45 per cent. in 1842 to 70 per cent. in 
1879. This series closed in 1864, and in that year the 
second series commenced, the abatement in which varies 
from 60 to 70 per cent., according to the age of the 
policy. The third series was created in 1874. Here 
participation in the profits began in 1879, the abate- 
ment for the first five years of their becoming entitled to 
participation being calculated so as to be less by 25 per 
cent. than that which is declared on polic&s in the first 
series, For the five years following, it is to be less by 
20 per cent. The consequence of this is, that the 
abatement for the present year is 45 per cent. Persons 
who elect to forego participation in the profits are 
entitled to insure at a lower rate than that which is 
charged to members. The members’ rate for #100 
payable at death, with profits, on a life insured at the age 
of twenty-five, is £2 4s. 2¢@. An insurance without 
profits on the same life would be £1 15s. 10d. A life 
aged forty could be insured for £100, with profits at 
£3 8s. 10d., without profits at 42 175. Insurers are 
also allowed, should they prefer it, to take the benefit 
of their participation in profits by an increase in the sum 
assured, instead of a diminution in the premium. 
An illustration of this is given by the case of a 
policy dated in 1852 for £5,000. On the recent 
death of the assured person, the policy was found to 
represent over .4,8,500, being an increase of £3,522. 
Further illustrations are also before us with regard to 
policies in the third series, which are, of course, of more 
immediate practical interest to persons of the present 
time. Suppose a policy be effected for £1,000 upon a 
life of twenty-five, the additions which may be fairly ex- 
pected upon it are as follows—it will probably amount to 
41,392 at the end of five years, £1,581 at the end of 
ten years, and £1,700 at the end of fifteen years. If the 
life were somewhat more advanced, of course the addi- 
tions would not be quite so high. _ If it were forty-five and 
the sum assured £1,000, the policy would, at the end of 
five years, stand at the sum of £1,372, at the end of ten 
years at £1,542, and at the end of the fifteenth year at 
4#,1,643. The Company also adopts the half credit 
system for five years, and allows half of the premium with 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum to remain as a charge 
on the policy. The arrears may be either paid off at 
any time, or they may continue a charge upon the policy, 
which will only be deducted as the payment on the 
death of the life assured. ‘The terms of repurchase by 
the Society are also extremely favourable to the assured. 
Policies for the whole of life can, after payment of three 
annual premiums, be repurchased for sums varying from 
40 to 110 per cent. of the total premiums paid if they be 
participating policies, or from one to two-thirds of the 
premiums paid should they be non-participating. The 
Society will, in cases of this kind, substitute policies fully 
paid up without any medical examination should the 
assured prefer it. All premiums arising from policies 
issued since August 1870 are carried to a separate 
account, and are thus free from any liability to fire claims. 
A comparative statement of the affairs of the Society is 
now before us, which marks the great and steady progress 
which has been made in late years. The accumulated 
fund on the last day of 1869 was £1,290,626 ; on the 
last day of 1879 it was £1,875,078, showing an increase 
of £584,452. The annual income from investments and 
premiums in 1869 was £184,972; in 1879 it was 
4#254,010, showing an increase of £69,038. The sum 
which was assured on life policies on the last day of 
1869 was £3,246,546; on the last day of 1879 
44,099,866, showing an increase of £853,320. The 
increase in respect of profits is extremely striking. On 
December 31, 1869, the amount of profits returned since 
the date of the commencement of the Life business was 
4,600,773 ; on December 31, 1879, it was 4#1,616,487. 


In other words, it had nearly doubled in the last ten 
years of the existence of the Society. In the Fire 
Department the same mutual principle prevails, and the 
cost of insurance is consequently reduced by return of 
premiums. Glancing back over the long period of more 
than a century and three-quarters during which this 
Society has conducted Fire business, we cannot but be 
struck by the vast differences which have to be taken 
into account in comparing the two periods. ‘The substi- 
tution of stone, brick, and iron for inflammable materia} 
and the organisation of efficient fire brigades have rendered 
the occurrence of those almost universal conflagrations. 
which happened in the time of our ancestors well 
nigh impossible ; while the greater use of gas for 
heating and lighting buildings, the careless way in 
which matches are handled in houses, the late hours. 
which modern society generally keeps, and the 
vast amount of inflammable material which is used in 
the luxurious appliances of modern dwellings, must be 
taken into account on the other side of the question. 
The Society inserts a saving clause in its policies, that 
not more than £10 is to be paid on any one painting,. 
print, drawing, piece of china, or other article of vertu, 
or more than one-fifth of the total amount insured upon 
the whole of the articles of this description taken 
together, unless otherwise stated in the policy. They 
point out the frequent inconvenience and disappointment 
that arise from the minute subdivision of the household 
furniture and effects required to be made in policies, and 
that the assured frequently finds that owing to the totab 
sum assured not being accurately divided between the 
several items, a portion of the loss falls upon himself. 
They accordingly accept insurances in one sum on 
household furniture and effects of every description, with 
the exception of certain articles (among which we may 
mention as extremes, deeds and gunpowder), which are 
of an extraordinarily hazardous character. Losses caused 
by explosion of gas, except where the buildings form 
part of gasworks, are paid by the Society as fire policies. 
Profits are returned upon all policies which have been 
two years in force. ‘The return is at present 25 per 
cent. Intending assurers who are able to look a little 
into the future and to forego the convenience of having 
the disposal of their money in the meantime, can secure 
a substantial advantage by paying in advance six annual 
premiums, as they not only thereby secure a_ policy for 
seven years, but they are also entitled to a considerably 
larger share of the profits to be received in the shape of 
areturn. ‘The directors, indeed, express a hope that in 
future the return will in some cases rise as’ high as 50 
per cent. The Company has recently removed its busi- 
ness to new premises at the corner of New Bridge Street 
and Queen Victoria Street. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


The present collection is possibly hardly up to the 
high standard of excellence we expect to see at this 
choice little Gallery. But there is every excuse for such 
being the case. On account of alterations in this neigh- 
bourhood and the decision to pull down the building 
where the collection is shown, the exhibition had been 
abandoned ; and it was only at the last moment, when it 
was found the demolition had been delayed, that the 
pictures now on view were brought together. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the collection is one of 
considerable interest. The principal attraction is the 
large work by M. E. Luminais, “Les Enervés de 
Jumiéges” (65). In explanation of this work we are 
told that Clovis II., having conquered his rebellious sons, 
crippled them by destroying the sinews of their legs, 
placed them in a barge, and abandoned them to the 
current of the Seine. The princes, floating down in this 
helpless and uncomfortable fashion, were eventually 
rescued by some monks from the monastery of Jumiéges. 
It is only the rare skill of the artist and his consummate 
knowledge that prevents this becoming a repulsive 
picture. As it is, itis painful, but the skill with which it 


is worked out, the delicate way in which the minor key, 
so to speak, is interpreted, awakes a sorrowful. sympathy, 
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whereas in léss skilful hands it would have aroused a 
feeling somewhat akin to disgust. Madame Henriette 
Brown’s ‘Preparation for the Festival” (24) is full of 
good quality. It represents an acolyte furbishing a 
crucifix, It is a simple subject, and one of no great 
interest. But it becomes interesting from the admirable 
way in which it is treated. It is full of force and excel- 
lent in colour. It has more the air of a picture that has 
been painted for some years than of one recently com- 
pleted. “‘ Who Killed Cain?” (11), by Mr. J. Morgan, 
is one of those studies of school character which he 
depicts with great success. ‘“ Happy Childhood” (so), 
by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, is a modest little study of a short- 
frocked, black-stockinged damsel, sitting in a lounging- 
chair and reading a story-book in the sunshine. It is a 
pity the artist did not introduce a tiny white frill at the 
‘knee, to relieve the monotony of black legs and black 
petticoats. “A. Street in Pompeii” (49), by M. V. 
‘Campobianchi, reminds us somewhat of the work of Mr. 
Alma Tadema ona small scale. ‘The landscapes of M. 
K. Heffner display qualities of a very high order. They 
show a deep reverence for Nature and a wondrous power 
for depicting some of her strangest moods. We may 
call especial attention to “In the Gloaming” (76), “A 
Flitting Gleam before the Storm” (59), and “ In the Bava- 
rian Marshlands”’(9). ‘A Satyr Family” (162), by 
M, L. Priou, contains some fine examples of academic 
work, and some passages of good flesh painting, but this 
kind of subject has but little interest in the present day, 
and we are almost inclined to lament the great talent and 
unmistakable technical excellence lavished upon so con- 
ventional a theme. ‘“Townfolk in the Country” (98) 
is a pretty study of a little damsel gathering clover, by 
M. C. Bauerlé. “The Reprimand” (too) is a very 
clever picture of a mamma reproving a naughty little 
daughter. It is, however, evidently something more 
than a reprimand. It looks as if the child had been 
whipped, and mamma was now “ improving the occasion.” 
The picture is very carefully painted, and the tearful, 
half-frightened expression of the punished child admir- 
able. M. E. Zimmermann’s works, “‘ Straduarius ” (106) 
and “ Guarnerius ” (108), are quaint studies of character. 
M. L. Munlhe’s snow pictures show the keenest observa- 
tion and most earnest work. Especially good in its 
weary desolation is ‘‘ Winter” (184). The “ Peaches” 
(182), by M. Muraton, are exquisite in colour, and the 
same may be said of the “ Pansies” (105), by M.A. de 
Gassowski. Among other works we may call attention 
to are “‘ Bygones” (31), by Mr. L. Cowen; “Calves” 
(54), by Mr. Val Davis ; “ A Venetian Courtyard ” (64), 
by Miss Hilda Montalba ; “ Who Is It?” (102), by M. 
F. Thone ; “ A Corfu Gipsy” (117), by Mrs. Anderson ; 
“The Philosopher” (136), by Mr. A. Savile Lumley ; 
“ Retrospection ” (154), by M. G. Ulrich ; “ Fisherman’s 
Family, Scheveningen” (164), by M. R. J. Blommers ; 
and “ Interior of a Spanish Bodega” (193), by M. J. 
Benlliure. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Oct. 29. 


The last. fortnight has not been productive of startling 
events, the changes that have taken place being mostly 
of feeling and opinion. | It is interesting to note how, without 
the Porte having actually conceded any of the points de- 
manded, the public and journalistic opinion, which a few 
weeks ago was so adverse, has now so completely turned in 
its favour.’ Praise has taken the place of abuse and menaces 
have given way to encouragement. This change can hardly 
be attributed altogether to the show of amendment made by 
the Turkish Government, and must be rather taken as a 
sign of the extreme sense of weariness and disgust caused in 
Europe generally by Mr. Gladstone’s noisy and futile policy. 
The Turks of course are making capital out of this turn in 
their favour, hold up their heads like winners, and profess to 
rejoice that Europe has at last recovered her reason and 
can now see what very good boys they have been all along. 
Their official organs exultingly declare that justice, wisdom, 
and moderation have ever had the chief seats in their councils, 
which is more than can be said of Mr. Gladstone’s, that they 
will answer for the’ future being a period of eminent suc- 


cess and prosperity, if only wicked and disturbing energies 


against the Ottomans, undertaken merely in favouc of the nose- 


will but leave» Tiirkey alone to work out. her’ own’ 
regeneration ; energies which, by the way, they remark, 
would’ be much better employed nearer home in devising 
measures to protect thé lives of menaced Irish landlords, 
and quieting an agitation which is becoming an increasing ; 
scandal to the peace-loving Osmanlis. As regards Dulcigno, 
a change of tactics may be inferred from the recall of Veli 
Riza Pasha, and the appointment in his stead of Dervish 
Pasha, The latter belongs to the inside circle of, Palace 
devotees, who ever worship at the Imperial altar ; he is sup- 
posed to be very fanatical and narrow in his views on inter- 
national questions, and his appearance on the scene as 
Ottoman mediator betiveen the Albanians and Montenegrins, 
is rather against than in favour of persuading the Albanians 
to accept quietly a change of rulers. 

The burning question of a fortnight ago, whether Dulcigno 
had or had not been given up, now hardly occupies a 
thought. Who cares whether a little seaport town on the 
Adriatic flies a Turkish or a Montenegrin flag, since it is ) 
understood that its cession will no longer lead to other 
greater and more important changes ? 

As behoves those who have just scored a great success, 
the Turks look on indulgently and half in pity at the military 
preparations of Greece, .Ottoman opinion inclines to the. 
belief that the frontier question cannot be settled without 
bloodshed, but for this they do not blame the Greeks ; the 
responsibility of whatever may happen rests on the shoulders 
of the arch-tempter and deceiver who first fired the imagina- 
tion of Greece with dreams impossible of realisation, and 
who now as lightly abandons her to her fate. To Greece 
herself they use pretty much the following language, “ Come 
on, if you really mean to measure yourself with us, but in : 
pity for your weakness we advise you not. It was in pity 
for your littleness and in consideration for your great need 
that we generously threw you such scraps as we thought | 
might suit you, if you are wise, take them and be satisfied, 
for you will get no more. You now see yourself that you [ | 
were only the dupe and not the pet of Mr. Gladstone and his 
supporters. He would have found no supporters in a crusade | | 

; 


cutting Montenegrins, but the prestige attached to your old 
name and its ancient associations, was a good recommendation i 
of a policy which pretended to have your interests at heart.” f 
But poor little Greece, still confused and disturbed by the oP 
sudden awakening to the fact of being abandoned and a 
deserted, hardly knows yet on whom to vent the bitter dis- ' 
appointment and indignation which fill her heart. Without 
any fault of her own, and all owing to circumstances brought 
about by foreign influences, here she is saddled with an 
army of 50,000 men whom she cannot disband without risk of ) 
internal troubles, and whose equipment and maintenance i 
have already brought her to the verge of bankruptcy. If , : 
she sends her troops over the border, it will probably be to 
find soldiers’ graves in Ottoman soil, for, unaided, she can ' 
scarcely hope to cope successfully with her big neighbour. 
After all, the Turkish press offers the best solution to the Hy 
difficulties of Greece. “Let her accept,” they say, “the 
terms of the Note of October 3, and she will find plenty of 
occupation for her army in taking possession of the new dis- 
tricts ceded to her, andin consolidating her rule over them.” 
The Porte has often been told that one of its great sins, 
in fact, the greatest it could have committed in the eyes of 
the British public, was the repudiation of the interest due to : 
the holders of Turkish securities. The indignation aroused. 
on this subject was, it was said, turned to good account by 
the enemies of Turkey, and helped not a little to the success 
of the Bulgarian atrocity agitation, as well as to strengthen 
the hands of the Opposition when the Beaconsfield Cabinet 
was in power. Hitherto the Porte, partly from mauvaise 
volonté and partly from inability, has tacitly refused to 
follow the counsel of friendly advisers, who recommended 
as a first step to all other reforms the reorganisation of its 
finances with a view to the gradual discharge of all its out- 
standing liabilities; now, however, encouraged by the 
turnin its favour which seems to have set in in England, 
and not perhaps indisposed to court favour with the nation, 
and bring. more prominently forward the injustice of Mr. 
Gladstone’s attacks, it has elected to take into consideration j 
at once the claims of its creditors. One of the most im- ; 
portant incidents of the week has been the official noti- 

fication addressed to the bondholders inviting them to send 

their representatives to Constantinople to consult with the 

Porte as to the best manner in which their claims 

may be satisfied, consistent with the present finarcial 
condition of the Empire, and giving in outline the method 
which the Government considers feasible for that purpose. 
There is a degree of spontaneity in this effort of the Porte 
to retrieve its character, which inclines one to believe in the 
sincerity of its intentions, at least in this icular a 
Example is better than precept, it is said, and the Turks 
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have had of late a practical proof of the advantages of 
financial reform. as introduced in the collection of the “six 
indirect contributions,” under the able management of Mr. 
Lang, the Director-General, who, with a staff almost entirely 
composed of Mohammedans and other native elements, is 
showing that it only requires an efficient and upright 
administration to make profit where formerly there was a 
loss ; and that if a similar system were extended to the other 
sources of Imperial revenue, the country might soon escape 
from its difficulties. 

- The Turkish press, the would-be leader of Turkish opinion, 
makes the present unhappy state of Ireland a favourite sub- 
ject on which to comment, remarking that if Turkish rule is 
bad, British rule is perhaps not much better. A fair reply to 
its flippancy would be to direct its attention to the columns 
of the /mpartial, a leading provincial journal published at 
Smyrna, wherein may be seen recorded what takes place in 
one of their fairest provinces—Aidin, with the second city in 
the empire for its capital, and its two lines of railway bring- 
ing trade and civilisation into its midst. 

e Impartial draws but a gloomy picture of the state of 
society and public security in the province. In three differ- 
ent districts bands of brigands have made their appearance, 
whilst the notorious Titch Osman, once the terror of the 
country, who last year confessed and was pardoned, and 
who later on was entrusted with a command in the rural 
police, probably on the “set a thief to catch a thief” prin- 
ciple, has again taken to the mountains. He celebrated his 
return to brigand life by the murder of two of the head men 
of Axar, and has carried away two others into the moun- 
tains, All the efforts of the local police to capture Titch 
Osman or any of the other brigands have proved as usual 
unsuccessful, and the assistance of the military from Smyrna 
has been asked. Towards eight o’clock the other evening 
the inhabitants of one of the most frequented streets of 
Smyrna were somewhat unpleasantly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a party of soldiers in full pursuit of a criminal who 
had escaped from them. Seeing that he was likely to get 
away in the crowd, the sergeant in command ordered his men 
to fire, and a volley from their rifles was poured amongst the 
crowd, Of course the runaway was not hit, but a bullet carried 
off the hat of a gentleman who happened to be passing by, and 
another severely wounded a young woman, who was standing 
at her door watching the fray. The record of the /mpartial 
grows darker as it proceeds. Near the village of Menemen 
there dwelt on his Chiftlik a certain Youssuf Bey Hadji 
Bark-Oghlu, the son of one of the wealthiest and most 
influential Mussulman proprietors of the district. About 
six months ago this Youssuf caused to be brought to his 
Chiftlik three ra Turkish women of Magnesia. After 
selecting one of them, named Hatidjé, he sent the other two 
back to their homes. The mother of Hatidjé came in 
search of her daughter, and implored assistance from the 
authorities of Menemen, but, these not daring to interfere 
with the pleasures of the son of a man so wealthy and 
on aehamt the poor woman was obliged to return as she came. 

othing more was heard of Hatidjé until the inspector- 
general of the province on his rounds was told at Menemen 
that Youssuf Bey, in a moment of drunken frenzy, manifested a 
desire to kill his mistress, and that his devoted slaves, Cara Ali 
and Safran, encouraged him in his idea, declaring that it was 
beneath the dignity of a man of his position to think anything 
of the lifeof awoman. ‘These two monsters even went so far 
as to push the unfortunate girl up to Youssuf, who, having 
a loa revolver in his hand, shot her dead in the midst of 
her supplications for mercy. To throw her body into the 
Ghediz river was the task of the twoslaves. The inspector 
on hearing the story at once procured assistance from 
Smyrna, arrested Youssuf and his two accomplices, searched 
the river, and found the body of the unfortunate Hatid 6, 
which was identified. At the trial Youssuf stoutly denied 
his guilt, as did the other two, Cara Ali and Safran. For 
the prosecution the case was very strong, and counsel dwelt 
at length on the enormity of the crime of murder for 
murder’s sake. The defence was simply a repetition of 
denials, without any attempt at proof. After long delibera- 
tion the Court declared the three prisoners guilty, and con- 
demned them to ¢hree years’ imprisonment with hard labour ! 
Cara Ali and Safran were not: far wrong after all when 
they told their master that the life of a woman did not 
signify much. 
Sliddjdithemiiniis OL Di OSs soo) eh Beit testes bio! 


WHITE AND Sound TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
he enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers, Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


THE EXAMINER OF’ PLAYS. 





“ BILLEE TAYLOR” AT THE IMPERIAL, 


The success of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s witty cynicisms, aided 
by the taking, if not always original, music of Dr. Sulli 


has up to the present found but few imitators, and yet, if we. 


may believe report, these two. clever collaborators have 
sprung a very Californian mine of wealth, Mr. H. Pottinger 
Stephens and Mr. E. Solomon have, in “ Billee Taylor,” 
followed very closely in Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert’s: 
and if their joint production does not win similar golden 
opinions and golden coin as the works of their prototypes 
have done, it will not be the fault of author or composer. If 
the second act played as closely and showed as much vigour: 
as does the first, the new nautical comic opera might be 
signed by the authors of the “ Pinafore” without exciting any 
surprise. How far the lines of the ballad upon which the 
opera is founded are departed from, the following sketch of 
Mr. Stephen’s libretto will show. Billee Taylor is trans- 
formed from 

A gay young fellow, 

Full of mirth and full of glee, 


into a virtuous prig of a gardener, who, in spite of am: 


apparently retiring and modest disposition, is always pro- 
claiming his good qualities and managing to keep an eye on 
the main chance. He is about to be married to Phoebe 
Fairleigh, an orphan innocent of guile and the senior girl in 
a charity school, but he is not above receiving plates of meat 
and mugs of beer from her rival, Arabella, the daughter of 
Sir Mincing Lane, and when that young lady sends him a 
five-pound note and a lock of her hair he pockets the former 
and burns the latter. Even as the wedding-bells are ringing: 
for Billee and Phoebe’s wedding, Captain the Hon. Felix 
Flapper appears upon the scene, and pays much the same 
objectionable attentions to the fiancée as Captain Crosstree 
does to Black-eyed Susan. Billee, far from resenting them, 
behaves like 

Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententious, 

Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius, 
and declares that if it is an honour to have oneself noticed by 
a superior, it is doubly so to have one’s wife. His com- 
plaisance, however, does not save him from being pressed 
into the King’s “navee” by the order of the captain. We 
next find Billee promoted to the rank of lieutenant, owing to 
his having made an act of cowardice appear one of heroism. 
Forgetful of his first love, he walks out early in the morning 
with a “ lady gay,” no less a personage than Arabella Lane, 
whose father’s money-bags he covets. Phcebe, who has 
followed him to sea, accompanied by the whole school of 
charity-girls disguised as sailors, rises at early morning too, 
and after some pulling of caps and jangling between the rivab 
women, the faithful but revengeful lady-love fires at Billee,. 
and misses him. A strong wave of matrimony then sets in, 
and bears all the principal personages to a haven of domestic 
bliss. The opera, which is in two acts, was so well rendered on 
Saturday night by its interpreters that, to use the old familiar 
saying, there was not a pin to choose between them; and 
whether Mr. Rivers as the hero proclaimed how his virtue 
was rewarded by his garden producing the earliest peas, the 
greenest cabbages, and the largest broccoli ; Mr. Norton as 
the captain (with an assenting chorus), that “ Love! Love! 
Love!” is the ruler of the universe ; whether Mr. Stoyle, 
as the bo’sun of H.M.S. Zhe Thunderbolt, told of the won- 
derful adventures he had gone through “ All on account of 
Eliza ;” or Mr. Arnold inquired, “ Is there never a place for 
a poor wicked man to indulge in some terrible crime?” the 
audience insisted upon a repetition. As with the actors so 
with the actresses (Mesdames Corri, Chambers, Coveney, 
Vane, and Ewell), applause and encores were the order of 
the evening, whilst a chorus of charity girls narrowly 
escaped a double encore. Nor has the management been 
backward in its share of the work. “ Billee Taylor” is put 
upon the stage in such a manner, that even the Opéra 
Comique must look to its laurels, if it wishes to retain the 
pre-eminence it has hitherto shown in the mounting of 
English comic opera. 


“ ANNE-MIE” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


Although some difference of opinion may exist as to the 
manner in which the adaptor of the drama which obtained so 
much renown when the Dutch players were amongst us last 
summer, has performed his task, still all must admit that 
the production at the. Prince of Wales’s Theatre is as ad- 
mirably acted, staged and costumed as was the original play 
at the Imperial ; and when a few excisions have been made 
in the too redundant dialogue, it will be a work to delight 
not only the studious lover of the drama but. also. the. play- 
goer who simply seeks amusement. Its fidelity to the 
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national manners and customs of Dutch country life in the 
Zeeland Isles makes it a play sui generis. One Dirksen, 
a tenant-farmer on the Island of Walcheren, has a daughter, 
Anne-Mie, who falls a victim to the good looks and pleasant 
manners of Herbert Russell, an English engineer engaged 
upon some drainage works in the locality. The father, on 
learning his daughter’s ae stabs but does not kill her 
betrayer, and is condemned to three years’ imprisonment, and 
loses the use of his senses. Eighteen years elapse, and 
Anne-Mie, who has become a mother, is living with her 
child and father in another Island remote from the scene 
of her disgrace, the child having grown into a beautiful girl 
(Lise) who is beloved by handsome Koenraad Deel. Lise is 
not, however, known to be the daughter of Anne-Mie, but 
passes off as her niece, and great is the disappointment of 
the lovers when the supposed aunt, knowing that Koenraad’s 

arents wish him to marry a child of honourable and spotless 

escent, refuses her consent to their union. Anne-Mie 
writes to the old people telling them of her early fault, 
and thus causes them to be equally averse to the mar- 
riage. At this juncture Herbert Russell reappears and 
offers to repair the wrong he has done by making Anne-Mie 
his wife, an offer which, after some hesitation, she accepts, 
inasmuch as, by so doing, she legitimises her daughter, 
removes the obstacle which prevented her marrying 
Koenraad, and restores happiness to the old father. In 
“ Anne-Mie” Miss Geneviéve Ward has added a theatrical 
portrait to the stage worthy of a place beside that of her 
Marquise de Mohrivart. Higher praise it would be difficult 
to accord. Mr. James Fernandez infused a rugged pathos 
imto the 7éZ of Dirksen, which exactly suits the character, 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson, as the bright, handsome Koen- 
raad, has never been seen to greater advantage. Mr. 
Edgar Bruce was effective as the Englishman, whilst Miss 
Grahame, as Lise, was as charming an ingénue as could be 
desired. Other characters incidental to the piece are also 
capitally rendered, especial praise being due to Mr. Flockton 
for his rendering Jan Schuif, who is the villain of the play, 
and to Mrs. Leigh Murray for her realistic portraiture of the 
devoted Neeltje. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
amongst the large and fashionable audience which attended 
the first performance of Anne-Mie. 


MUSIC. 
“LES MOUSQUETAIRES” AT THE GLOBE. 


That Mr. Alexander Henderson has secured a permanent 
substitute for “Les Cloches de Corneville” in the new 
adaptation by Mr. H. B. Farnie of “ Les Mousquetaires au 
Couvent,” one of the latest Parisian successes, is to be 
doubted. The story is flimsiness itself; and although there 
is a very humorous situation in the second act, so much 
exists which runs counter to insular prejudice, that it is 
difficult to prognosticate a long run for the piece. English 
people do not like to see religion held up to ridicule, even if 
that ridicule be of the most harmless description. Into the 
details of the plot there is no need to enter. Enough that 
two gay soldiers, disguised as monks, make their way into 
an Ursuline convent in search of their lady-loves. One of 
the pair comports himself in a seemly manner ; the other 
makes too free with the convent cellars, gets fuddled, and 
startles his young hearers by giving them an address, the 
subject of which is “ Love.” The imposture is of course 
detected, and it would go hard with the young scapegraces 
but that they appear to have prevented a plot to assassinate 
Cardinal Richelieu, by stealing the monkish garments of the 
would-be assassins. The libretto in the original is by MM. 
Prevel and Fevrier, and is founded upon a vaudeville by 
MM. Paul Duport and St. Hilaire, “ Le Habit ne fait pas le 
Moine.” The composer of the music, M. Louis Varney, 
though an unknown man in England, bears a certain repu- 
tation as a writer of chansonettes and songs for café concerts. 
He is the son of M. Alphonse Varney, Offenbach’s maitre 
@’orchestre at the Bouffes, and the German-French master’s 
successor in the management of that theatre. As an opera, 
“Les Mousquetaires ” is very unequal. Now it is trivial to 
an almost wearying degree : anon it teems with fine thoughts 
and beautiful instrumentation. The interest is, however, not 
sustained, and the only number which can be called really 
excellent, is the duet between the two supposititious friars, 
with chorus. Here some of the writing is not far short of 
being masterly. It is like the irony of fate, however, that 
the best piece in the whole work is an interpolated song for 
the baritone, “ The Swallow,” composed by M. Planquette. 
With regard to the choruses, they present no features of 
novelty. They are pretty—nothing more. Mr. F. H. Celli 
easily carries off the honours as Brissac. His acting is 
spirited, but never obtrusive, and he sings with the taste 
and refinement of a cultivated artist. 

DESMOND L, RYAN, 
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, BOOKS ON JAPAN. | 
Fapan : Its History, Traditions, and Religion. With the Nar- 
rative of a Visit in 1879. By Sir Edward J, Reed, K.C.B.; 
F.R.S., M.P.. London : Murray, 
ee Tracks in Fapan, By Isabella L. Bird. London ; 
urray. 


[First Notice. | 


If John Knox, or any other decrier of the monstrous 
regiment of women and the abilities of the female sex in 
general, were to see these two books and toexamine them 
carefully, it is difficult to believe that a certain feeling of 
chagrin would not come over him. There is hardly any 
comparison to be made between the goodness of the 
two, whether we take literary merit, usefulness of infor- 
mation, fertility in amusement, or almost any other 
criterion for the standard. Although Miss. Bird has 
written volumes of travel in the first place, and a hand- 
book to Japan and its customs in the second, while Sir 
Edward Reed has reversed the order, the information as. 
to the state of the country contained in the adventurous 
lady’s book is much more precise and better put than that 
given by the member of Parliament. Sir Edward's his- 


torical and religious studies might be thought to redress. 


the balance, were it not that, inasmuch as he ingenuously 
confesses his entire ignorance of the language, they can 
have no conceivable value except such as may attach to 
a third or fourth hand compilation, in which the compiler 
is unable, even if he wished to do so, to check the state- 
ments of his authorities. Sir Edward has, moreover, 
seriously injured the value of his testimony, even on 
points on which he might be thought to be able to exer- 
cise an independent judgment, by the innocent way in 
which he goes in ¢éfe daissée for the cut and dried views on 
all political and economic points of an orthodox Liberal 
member of Parliament. Japan has “entered on the 
path of progress,” has practically abolished her 
aristocracy, has introduced representative institutions, 
has started a complete system of school cramming, 
bothers herself not at all about religion and other 
antiquated superstitions. What can mortals wish for 
more? If a mortal could wish for anything more, 
it is that the enlightened Japanese should be in- 
spired by the stream of tendency to come to the right 
shop for ironclads, and it is a gratifying fact that the 
inspiration has been vouchsafed. Therefore, according 
to our distinguished ironclad designer, all is for the best 
in the best of possible Japans, and the conduct of brutal 
Western nations towards her is absolutely unpardonable. 
Sir Edward is particularly indignant at the money indem- 
nities exacted. They could, indeed, have bought many 
ironclads of the best construction, and the money thus- 
expended would have been no doubt much better placed. 
But perhaps the most interesting thing in Sir Edward’s- 
book, as far as he is personally concerned, is his mora¥ 
indignation at the advantage taken of the Japanese im: 
the early days of treaty commerce, in the matter of the 
exchange of the precious metals. As many, if not most 
people, know when twenty years ago Japan was opened 
for trade, it was found that the relative value of gold 
and silver, instead of being what it is elsewhere, was: 
almost, if not quite equal. It is needless to say that the 
Japanese did not long remain blind to the disadvantage 

at which this put them, but in the interval a good deal of 
profit was made by ’cute speculators, who changed 

Mexican dollars for the great oblong gold coins of Japan. 

Now we by no means intend to argue that abstract 

Christian morality, or the standard of honour observed 

between gentlemen, would justify this transaction. But 

it is obviously not in the least dishonest according to ordi~ 

nary commercial standards, Gold was for the time 

cheap in Japan, and the speculators bought it in the 

open market at its market price, giving for it what was 

to a Japanese an equivalent value. We are not prepared 

to say that we ourselves, not being commercial men, 

should have regarded the profit thus obtained with any 

great admiration. But we should very much like to know 
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whether Sir Edward Reed, when ‘an ironclad is ordered 
of him and the customers offer so much, first says, “ My 
good gentlemen, I assure you that you can get it for so 
many thousand pounds less by going to the ‘Société des 
Forges et Chantiers’ of Marseilles?” If he does we 
can only apologise very heartily for this paragraph. 
If he does not, we think he might be less severe 
on the. persons who twenty years ago made good 
bargains out of gold coins by giving for them _pre- 
cisely the same amount of silver that the seller would 
have got from any of his countrymen. We shall add, to 
get rid of a disagreeable task, that the insinuations against 
the representatives of England in Japan in which Sir 
Edward indulges, would have sounded much _ better 
translated into plain English and uttered in his place in 
Parliament ; and that it is not a little amusing to see the 
jaunty air in which he condemns men who for years 
carried their lives in their hands in the service of their 
country. These things seem to us. half comic and half 
repulsive, nor are they much mended by the bursts of 
beautiful language and philosophic thought in which Sir 
Edward now and then indulges. It must be admitted 
that it is very satisfactory to learn from one of these 
bursts that Sir Edward is not a sun-worshipper! The 
following exquisite passage may serve as specimen at once 
of his style and of his soundness in the faith of the nine- 
teenth century :— 

Ah! me, yesterday was spent at the shrines of 4 mythic relic 

of the sun-goddess of Japan; this day opens with the rising of the 
sun-goddess herself—sun-goddess, not of Japan only, but of every 
land and of many another world besides ours ! And yet no goddess 
she! Our sun in all its glories is but one of the countless myriads 
of lights that blaze for ever in the temple of immortal splendour 
wherein it is our privilege to worship. In that temple there is no 
shrine, for the deity penetrates every part of it ; no music, for the 
silence is more impressive than any sound; no dances, for the 
mystic mazes of the starry motions are for ever unfolding them- 
selves ; no priests, for its only devotions are the love and the pur- 
suit and the possession of truth. But alas ! alas ! a temple like this, 
always open and always present does not suit the multitudes of 
men, They must have books and bits of paper,” &c., &c., &c. 
It is inexpressibly comforting to be informed through the 
highly appropriate medium of a treatise on Japan, that 
Sir Edward Reed does not think the sun is a goddess, 
and that he is astronomically sound as to the planetary 
system. 

There is nothing of this sort to reprehend in Miss 
Bird’s modest and interesting book. It is true that she 
has, like Sir Edward, an zdée fixe—that of Christianity, but 
she obtrudes it much less, and at no time bumptiously. 
It must be admitted at once that her real, if not her 
apparent, advantages for writing a book on Japan were 
much greater than Sir Edward’s. He lived for about 
three months in the country, she for the best part of a 
year. He was taken about to the stock shows by great 
people, and saw Japan “in its opera hat.” She went 
about in the parts of the country unfrequented by 
foreigners, with a single Japanese servant. Miss Bird 
even penetrated to the little visited island of Yezo—little 
visited, that is to say, except in so far as its port, Hako- 
dadi, and the immediate neighbourhood is concerned— 
the home of the singular race called Ainos, and the seat 
of immense mineral wealth (especially in coal), which 
either Japan or Russia will assuredly one day develop. 
Sir Edward Reed’s hair will stand on end when he hears 
that regrets have sometimes crossed the minds of 
Britons, studious of history and geography, that in our 
period of acquisition Yezo did not fall into British 
hands. Its position as commanding the North Pacific, 
and its inexhaustible fields of coal, make it a most im- 
portant naval station, especially since the Russian 
absorption of the neighbouring and not dissimilar, but, 
climatically speaking, less favoured island of Saghalien. 
It is interesting, by the way, to compare Miss Bird’s and 
Sir Edward Reed’s account of the feeling of the Japanese 
towards Russia, The latter, not supposed to be pre- 
judiced against the Czar, and associating only with a 
limited clique of high Japanese officials, whom rumour 
asserts to be similarly disposed, represents Russia as 
being looked upon as a protector and saviour from 
English brutality. Miss Bird, who associated with the 
middle classes and the people generally, represents the 


general feeling towards the Colossus to be exactly the 
same uneasy feeling of mingled doubt and dread which 
prevails elsewhere. | 

We must postpone for the present the attempt to 
show from the combined. information of these two inte. 
resting, though unequally interesting, books, what the 
actual condition of Japan is. They complete each 
other, as will be easily understood from what has been’ 
said, in a remarkable way. Miss Bird’s iss satisfactory, 
as a book of mere travels, as Sir Edward Reed's is un- 
satisfactory, but neither could be spared as a source of 
information. : 


PICTURES FROM IRELAND. 
Pictures from Ireland. By Terence McGrath. London: C, 
Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 

There is some fiction that is truer than much “ fact,” 
and this volume is of that order. It shows us Ireland 
as it is, and the Irish people in various ranks and classes 
as they are by displaying types which, though only seven- 
teen in number, practically exhaust all the peculiar 
features of Hibernian character where it differs from that 
to be found in England at large. The old Ireland of 
Lever and Carleton and Miss Edgeworth and Lady 
Morgan has gone, or, if it still produces representatives of 
the old type, they get out of itas soon as they can. There 
are not even as many comic car-drivers as there were, 
and the very gossoons of waiters have lost their inimitably 
rich combination of impudence and respectfulness. Nor 
can it be said that the former raciness of the Irish character 
has given place to anything which commands the respect 
of reasonable beings in other countries. We drew 
attention last week to some of the opinions of the chief 
Continental journals on the Irish Land Agitation and the 
grovelling superstition openly approved by the principal 
ogans of that movement; but those who know Ireland 
more closely than correspondents of the /égare and the 


Journal des Débais are well aware that the superstition is 


but a blind for the agitators—the women and the old folks 
believe in it, but the younger and middle-aged men 
care no more generally for the priests than for the 
Anglican parson or the Presbyterian minister. Indeed, 
it is no longer a question whether the priests will lead a 
movement ; it is not even a question that concerns the 
Land League leaders very much whether the priests will 
countenance it. If they do, so much the easier is the 
work ; if not, they may side with the squireen “and be 
hanged to them.” The confessional has lost more than 
half its power. When the men go, they do not tell all 
they know ; when the women go, they can tell nothing, 
for nothing is confided to them that can be helped. And 
this volume shows us how the journey to England or 
Scotland for harvesting commonly leads to agrarian con- 
spiracy. The harvesters meet fellow-labourers from 
different parts of the country, they open up communica- 
tions with them, they lead them to centres in English 
towns where oaths can be taken as readily as in Ireland, 
and when the men go back they are not only primed 
with sedition, but they have learnt the lesson that if they 
work at the English harvest they can idle about at home 
for months together and find plenty of mischief ready to 
their hands. This is the material on which the Land 
League leaders work, and we fear that many of the 
agrarian assassins might be tracked rather to Irish 
colonies in British towns than to other parts of Ireland, 
as in the Whiteboy days. The system of national educa- 
tion bas made them, for so far, no more than sceptical 
and discontented, They can read the inflammatory articles 
and speeches in the papers, but they cannot reason 
on the facts. They are shebeen politicians rather than: 
farmers or labourers, and the lesson of idleness is one of ' 
those that they will never unlearn. Mr. Childers’ has 
recently been on a tour through the West of Ireland. 
Perhaps he thinks he knows something of the country, 
but he has probably learnt just enough to mislead him. 
Mr. Forster is evidently beginning to discover that the 
Ireland of 1880 is not the Ireland of 1845-48. We, 
venture to say that both of them may learn more’ from: 
Terence McGrath than they will learn if they spend the 
next two or three years’ recess continually in the Isle of 
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Saints. Here they will find, limned for them by a 
master hand, the people they would never meet ; here 
they will see as in a mirror the blunder they are making 
in supposing that justice in Ireland is the same thing as 
what is called justice to Ireland. The Orangeman of 
the North is hit off as cleverly and completely as the 
land jobber or the Western tenant or the voter of the 
future, and if Chapter XVIII, in its two sections, does 
not open the eyes of benevolent people in England and 
Australia and America to what a swindle—in some 
cases Only unconscious—the late “famine” was, why 
they deserve to be bled again and again. — It is perhaps 
as well that the author has carefully preserved his 
anonymity, for he would be a marked man in Ireland if 
he were known. But he deserves the thanks of all who 
understand what is the real nature of the issue that is 
now before the English people, for he has given to the 
world in the guise of exceedingly readable character 
sketches, some perfect illustrations of the conditions of 
life in Ireland since the Land League commenced its 
mischievous labours.- But even the Land League has 
only brought together the elements of evil which were 
ready to its hand. The soil had been well prepared be- 
fore the League began to sow it, and the hand that held 
the plough and taught the people how to make the 
furrows of Communism was none other than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. Mr. Parnell and his fellows are but bettering 
the instructions of the member for Midlothian and the 
senior member for Birmingham. 


JOHN LOCKE. 


English Men of Letters: Locke. By Thomas Fowler, Professor 
of Logic in the University of Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 

Beyond a vague feeling that it is in some way con- 
nected with the history of English philosophy, the name 
of John Locke conveys little or nothing to the mind of 
the average reader. In nine cases out of ten he has 
not seen so much as the title-page of the “‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding.” Candidates, indeed, for 
honours in “Greats,” and other students who present 
themselves for examination in subjects which, directly or 
indirectly, involve some knowledge of the tendency of 
modern thought, may perhaps have been called upon to 
master the salient points of his philosophy—probably in 
the diluted, not to say garbled, form peculiar to the 
Oxford lecture-room. They will have been told, for 
example, that he was one of the most able antagonists of 
the ‘‘ Intuitive” School of Morality, that he is credited 
with having been the first to make use of the term— 
since so largely elaborated by Abercrombie and other 
writers—“ Association of Ideas,” and they will probably 
have been instructed to class him roughly with Hobbes, 
Helvetius, and Bentham, on the score of his un- 
doubted empiricism. But here their acquaintance 
with the philosopher abruptly ceases ; with the man it 
has never begun. Most of them are not aware that he 
wrote anything besides the Essay ; his character and life 
are unknown to all save the admiring few who make it 
their professed object to study deeply and thoroughly 
where others are content with a veneer which does justice 
neither to the man nor his works. It is to meet this and 
similar cases of unrecognised literary ability and import- 
ance on the one hand, and of influential, often most 
loveable, personal character on the other, that the present 
series of “ English Men of Letters ” is being issued under 
the able editorship of Mr. John Morley.. These memoirs 
do not pretend to elucidate abstruse systems or to com- 
bat the views of the great authors, whose works, whether 
belonging to the domain of history, philosophy, or song, 
they seek at any rate to enumerate and here and there 
briefly to analyse. But they do claim to put it within 
the power of every educated Englishman to make himself 
fairly well acquainted ‘with the lives, and with at least 
the gist of the writings, of the greatest thinkers and 
littérateurs that his country has produced. In the case 
of Locke’s biographer we venture to say that Mr. 
Morley has been exceptionally fortunate. A pen more 
competent than Professor Fowler’s for this particular 
work might have been sought, and sought in vain. It is 


as unnecessary as it would be inopportune for us in this 
connection to do more than mention the high repute in 
which he is held, both within and without the precincts 
of the University, as an expounder of the mysteries of 
logic. But we may fairly, and without offence, congratu- 
late him upon his success in a branch of literature far 
removed from dialectic. We mean his biographical, as 
distinct from the philosophical, portrait of the “man of 
letters” assigned to him. And truly it must have been 
a pleasant task enough to sketch the career of so gentle 
a soul as John Locke, whose powers of thought were 
sanctified by a kindness of heart and a humble opinion 
of self, which alone would have made his life worth 
writing. A pretty and edifying picture is that which 
Professor Fowler draws of the family life at Oates, the 
seat of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, where for the last 
twelve or thirteen years before his death the philosopher 
was a loved and loving guest. It was here that he 
received visits from such friends as Sir Isaac Newton, 
Boyle, and Molyneux. And here also was it that, despite 
a state of health always feeble and latterly prolific of 
extreme personal discomfort, he won the hearts of all 
around him by his never-failing cheerfulness and con- 
tentment; “he enjoyed a happy life, but he looked 
forward to a better.” Of his earlier fortunes and mis- 
fortunes his biographer has a good deal to say, 
dwelling chiefly, as indeed he must needs have done, 
upon his relations with Shaftesbury, his expulsion from 
Christ Church, and his long residence in Holland. Of 
the versatility of his genius there is abundant evidence. 
The original bent of his mind was in the direction of 
medicine, a profession which he practised much and 
studied more while in residence as a Fellow of his 
College. He achieved some success by a particular 
treatment of fevers, but it was not in this walk of life 
that he won his highest reputation. Nor do we propose 
to discuss the merits of the famous Essay, which iden- 
tifies him with a certain philosophical school, and which 
alone, probably, has served to keep his name alive’ 
amongst us. It is admirably outlined by Professor 
Fowler, and will now perhaps be more generally read 
than hitherto. His political views and connections may 
likewise be commended to the reader’s notice in the 
condensed form now offered by his new champion. So 
too his pamphlets advocating a reform of the coinage, a 
matter in which he took a great interest, his pen contri- 
buting in no small degree to bring about the de- 
sired changes. But in some few other matters, we 
may be allowed to draw attention to his pub- 
lished opinions. In the matter of Poor Law, for 
instance, it is highly interesting to find him advo- 
cating the suppression of all superfluous ale-houses, 
and suggesting the establishment of schools for spinning 
and knitting in each parish, at which attendance between 
the years of five and twelve should be enforced by Act 
of Parliament. And his ideas with regard to the educa- 
tion of the wealthier classes are equally worthy of notice. 
Taking Mens sana in corpore sano as his text, he as 
strongly condemned coddling on the one hand as he 
did cramming on the other. Virtue, wisdom, good 
breeding, learning—this is the order in which he places 
the qualifications of a gentleman. As for his diet, there 
should be a good deal of dry bread, at the early stage, 
washed down with a modicum of small beer. Abund- 
ance of fresh air and cold water is indispensable. — And, 
though himself an old Westminster, he is loud in his 
denunciation of public schools, both on social and edu- 
cational grounds. They are fatal, he thinks, to both 
manners and minds. Against verses and themes he 
waxes very warm, especially the former. “Poetry and’ 
gaming,” he says, “ which usually go together, are alike in 
this too, that they seldom bring any advantage but to 
those who have nothing else to live on.” And again : 
‘“‘For it is very seldom seen that any one discovers 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. "Tis a pleasant 
air, but a barren soil; and there are very few 
instances of those who have added to their” patri- 
mony by anything they have reaped from thence.” 
He is not in favour of’ the indiscriminate use 
of corporal punishment, the argumentum ad baculum 
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being a dernier ressort, which he would reserve for cases 
of peculiarly outrageous behaviour. He insists, too, and 
herein most sensible persons will agree with him, upon 
the advantage of “learning a trade—a manual trade ; 
nay, two or three, but one more particularly.” An. 
excellent plan, if time and other desirable _phe- 
nomena were also forthcoming invariably. Besides the 
treatises on education and the coinage, there are also 
extant some admirable remarks on Toleration, which, 
though penned some two hundred years ago, may still be 
read with profit. ‘Trade and finance are matters which 
engaged no little of his attention, for it must not be 
forgotten that he held at one time a position of consider- 
able political importance, and is therefore entitled to a 
respectful hearing, And, finally, during the last years of 
his life, having, as it would appear, exhausted all other 
subjects, he busied himself in writing a commentary on 
some of the epistles of St. Paul. In 1704 he died, 
having spent a long life of singular virtue and literary 
activity, having made no enemies in an age in which 
enmities were rife, and leaving behind him a character 
for unaffected piety and sterling principle which may well 
be held up to honour and imitation. The following 
passage in a letter to a young friend, afterwards the 
celebrated deist, Collins, strikes the keynote of his own 
pure life: “ Believe it, my good friend, to love truth for 
truth’s sake is the principal part of human perfection in 
this world and the seed-plot of all other virtues.” 


RUSSIAN ARMY LIFE.’ 


Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. Greene, Lieutenant 

of Engineers, U.S. Army. W. H. Allen and Co, 

Mr. Greene’s work on the Russian army and its recent 
campaigns in Europe has taken its place as the standard 
work upon the subject, unapproached by any other 
volume, and accepted even in Russia as ¢he authority on 
movements in the late war. He now essays a lighter 
style, and with conspicuous success, since he has a very 
picturesque pen, and “when writing the easiest, is 
surest to please.” There is a good deal in the volume 
about the state of society in Russia with which we can by 
no means agree, and Mr. Greene appears to have deve- 
loped an almost Muscovite adoration for the Czar per- 
sonally. His chapter on the Eastern Question might 
have been rewritten from a file of the Daily Mews, so 
closely does it follow the well-worn arguments of that 
journal. But when we have said this, we have said all 
that there is to complain of in the book before us. Mr. 
Greene was treated by the Russian Imperial family and 
their officers with great consideration, and he is a warm 
admirer of the Muscovite character. But he does not 
allow himself to be blinded to.a good deal that goes on 
among the “sons of the Czar.” His picture of the 
stolidity and endurance and good humour of the Mujik 
soldier is not by any means overdrawn, though it must 
not be forgotten that there is a great difference between 
the European and the Asiatic battalions of the army. 
What the Russian generally wants is resource in extremity. 
For example, if the officers of a battalion are killed, the 
men will stand like a flock of sheep in a hopeless 
position to be simply shot down because there is no one 
from whom they are accustomed to take the word of 
command. ‘The story of the Shipka Pass and Plevna 
and the winter campaign is tolerably well known, but it 
comes out freshly in the three chapters of Mr. Greene 
devoted to these points. The two chapters which will 
be read with most interest, and which indeed deserve 
most attention, are those upon Russian generals and war 
correspondents. Among the former General..Michael 
Dimitriwitch Skobeleff .stands out by the head and 
shoulders. Enthusiastic as Mr. Greene is on the subject 
of this young general, his friendship and admiration for 
him have not induced him to exaggerate in any degree 
the wonderful qualities which, in the course of a few 
months, made the grandson of a Caucasian private one 
of the foremost figures in military history,. If it be said 
that Skobeleff failed at least once, it may.also be said 
that although he held on for .two days in. the Loftcha 
Road attack, and lost eight thousand out of his eighteen 


thousand men, he was) in no way responsible for the 


blunders which left him unsupported, was simply obeying 


definite orders like any lieutenant in his divisions, and 
informed his staff before making the attack that he was 
aa distrustful of the combinations on the left 
of which he was placed. His personal pluck is almost 
outrageous. Heseems to have no sense of danger what- 
ever, and he habitually rides a white horse and wears a. 
white uniform in action, out of what some people would 
call bravado. But he has an excellent reason: when 
a divisional general thus exposes himself, there can be no 
skulking among his officers and men. His theory is that 
a divisional general’s place is not with either the supports. 
or the reserves, but immediately in rear of the foremost 
fighting line, and his luck is as‘conspicuous as: his daring. 
Playful as a child, tender as a woman, Skobeleff can, on 
occasion, be exceedingly stern, but he is never ill-tem- 
pered. And although, as he says himself, he could beas 
ruthless as Attila, if anything were to be gained by it, he 
has no stain upon his name like that which attaches to so 
many Muscovite commanders. ; 

Among the war correspondents Mr. Greene gives first 
place to Mr. J. A. MacGahan, the son of a county Derry 
man, who emigrated to Ohio just before his famous son’s 
birth, and upon the whole we are bound to concur in his 
judgment. Never was there a sweeter nature than poor 
MacGahan’s, never did there exist a man with a sturdier 
sense of honour ; while few, indeed, have equalled him 
either in physical endurance, or in the ease and rapidity 
with which he could turn out surpassingly excellent 
descriptions of aught that: moved his feelings. It is 
worth while to quote in this connection a short passage 
on the morality of war correspondents :— 

MacGahan was universally esteemed by the whole Russian army, 
throughout the length and breadth of which his name was as 
familiar as‘@ household word by reason of his exploits in Central 
Asia. The secret of this popularity lay in the simple fact that he 
applied the plain rules of ordinary morals and common honesty to 
his calling as a correspondent. No one has criticised more freely 
than he the mistakes of the campaigns or the faults of individual 
men, but he never did so with malice, he never used his paper to 
ventilate personal revenge ; his criticisms were the result of long 
and intense thought, and were an honest judgment founded on the 
best information he could obtain. Not one of them ever gave 
offence, and I have heard the justice of some of the most severe 
of them freely acknowledged by the Russians themselves. Con- 
sidering the haste with which that large portion of the two volumes 
of the ** War Correspondence of the Daily News” which came 
from his pen was necessarily written, there is remarkably little in it 
which even at this day needs correction. He applied this same 
rule of honest, manly dealing in utterly rejecting that theory of 
certain journalists who disgrace their profession by ae. in 
practice the principle that news, being the commodity of their 
business, and priority in publishing it being the first essential of 
their success, is to be obtained in any manner whatever, not even 
omitting means which would be considered utterly dishonourable 
in any other business or profession. According to the practice of 
these men, whatever they overhear by chance, whatever they learn 
at a dinner or at other times when men are off their guard, what- 
ever is told to them under the trust of secrecy, is to be used as 
freely as their notions of its value may seem to require. Other- 
wise, they reason, some one else will in some way get an inkling 
of it, and then they have lost a piece of property ; for fresh news 
is the article they deal in, and stale news has no market value. All 
such ideas as these MacGahan condemned, not so much in words 
as in his acts, for he never once employed any of them. In the 
intimacy which he enjoyed with more than one Russian officer of 
high rank, he became possessed of unusual information, not only 
of what had already transpired, but also of what was planned for 
the future. Not once did he betray a confidence, and never did 
he commit an indiscretion in using the abundant material which 
came into his hands. Facts which it- was indiscreet to publish at 
the moment, and which a few weeks later, in the rush of events, 
had lost their value as news, he was coritent to store away for some 
future time, when they might be used in a continuous history of the 
war which he proposed writing. 


If all correspondents took MacGahan’s view of their 
duties, if all journalists united to maintain this standard. 
of probity in action as well as speech, there would be 


less of that miserable squabbling which has been heard of, 


too frequently in the last four years, not merely in 
Russia and in Turkey, but unfortunately also in India, 
where it is now. pretty plain that it was not the generals: 
who were in the wrong. \ 

Mr. Greene’s chapters on ‘Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg are most interesting, but we must turn back 


from them to a few stories of those dear Bulgarians for. 
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whose liberation the Russian$’ fought, and with whom 
the Czar’s troops speedily became terribly disgusted :— 


Whenever the Russian armies approached a village, the Turkish 
pepsin abandoned everything and fled before them ; when the 

ussians were obliged to fall back and the Turks followed in 
pew the Bulgarians fled before them; when, finally, the 

ussian advance surged forward during the winter without inter- 
ruption to the gates of Constantinople, a large portion of the entire 
Mohammedan population left their homes and villages, and pack- 
ing a few possessions and still less food in one or two bullock- 
wagons, they formed the nucleus of caravans of refugees, one of 
which, receiving fresh additions at every village, finally stretched 
out over a length of twenty miles, and contained two hundred 
thousand souls! This great train became mingled with the retreat- 
ing Turkish troops, and was caught between two fractions of the 
advancing Russians—General Gourko from Sophia, and General 
Skobeleff from Shipka, Its escort of a few battalions foolishly 
made a defence against the troops of the latter general, and being 
beaten, it took refuge in flight toward the Rhodope Mountains, 
followed by all the able-bodied portion of the community, who left 
the old, the sick, and the babes to perish in the snow. The train 
was at once plundered of all its possessions by the Bulgarians of the 
neighbouring villages, who mercilessly put to death all those who 
had not yet perished of cold. For three successive days we 
marched through the remnants of this caravan, scattered over a 
length of seventy miles—broken wagons, scattered contents, dead 
animals ; here a man and his wife, who had stretched a blanket in 
the snow and lain down to die side by side; there a stately old 
Turk, with flowing white beard, green turban, and brightly figured 
robe, lying by the ditch with his throat cut from ear to ear ; and 
again a naked little infant frozen stiff in the snow, with its eyes 
upturned to heaven. Our blood curdled as we saw a Bulgarian 
clod, grinning and staring at us from the road-side, who answered 
as we asked him who murdered those two Turks lying a few feet 
from us; ‘‘ Nashe bratte!” (Our brothers, we did it.) 


Again, Mr. Greene says :— 

The refugees of this particular caravan eked out a precarious 
existence in the Rhodope Mountains until spring, when, aided and 
led by one or two English adventurers, they began an insurrection 
against the Russian troops who had been left to guard the line of 
communications. When this had been subdued, some months 
later, the tale of their sufferings reached Constantinople, and a 
commission of foreign consuls was sent to investigate the matter. 
They reported that more than a hundred and fifty thousand home- 
less and starving refugees were scattered about in the villages of 
this inhospitable region, with no resources of food or clothing for 
the coming winter. Subscriptions were opened in England for 
their relief, and measures were taken, the war being now over, to 
return them to their homes. Arriving there, they found all their 
property appropriated by others, and they met with a bleak recep- 
tion from the Bulgarians, who imagined they had seen the last of 
their long-time enemies and oppressors; and it is questionable 
whether it would not have been more humane in the end, as several 
Russians suggested, to make them continue their flight to Asia. 
The caravan of which I have spoken was the largest, but it was 
only one of many. The migration of the others continued all the 
way to Constantinople, where, on the arrival of the Russians, there 
were reported to be three hundred thousand refugees. The mosque 
of St. Sophia alone contained nearly three thousand of them when 
I first saw it. They were herded about in mosques and in open 
squares until the typhus fever broke out among them, when the 
Turkish authorities displayed unwonted energy, and in a few days 
dispersed the whole mass, sending about half of them over into 
Asia and the other half back toward Bulgaria. It is probably 
within the limit of fact to say that seven hundred thousand Moham- 
medans abandoned their homes and possessions during the war, 
and set forth on a long journey the aim and end of which they knew 
not, and that not one-half of them have ever returned, and a large 
proportion have perished. In addition to this, about three hundred 
thousand Bulgarians abandoned their homes at the time of Gourko’s 
retreat in July. A million of people were thus wandering about 
during the course of the war, with only such possessions as two or 
three families could pack into one bullock-wagon. The'sufferings 
which they endured can never be told, much less appreciated. 
Even now, more than two years after the events of which I am 
writing, we constantly read in the papers of a new commission 
being formed to make arrangements for returning the Turkish 
refugees to their homes. 


_ We can very heartily, indeed, commend this volume, 
in which English folk will perceive what erratic changes 
Americans choose to make in the spelling of some very 
ordinary English words. 





Dr, B. W.-RicHarpson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—*‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs, Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.)—Apvr. 


BoiLinc WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “‘ Crown” Instantaneous. Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvr. 


MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


We referred last week in “ Political and Social Notes®’ to 
Lord Sherbrooke’s paper in the JVineleenth Century .on 
“Legislation for Ireland,” and need add nothing now save 
that we hope he will hold to his views when the session 
opens. Professor Tyndall denounces the Sabbatarian 
conception of the Day of Rest, and incidentally has some- 
thing to say on inspiration and revelation generally, and 
many who do not agree with him here will heartily welcome 
his conclusions. The Rey. A. R. Grant says little that is 
new, but much that is too true about “ the Evils of Competi- 
tive Examinations.” Mr, Mallock deals with “the Philosophy 
of Conservatism,” and his words may open the eyes of a. 
good many well-meaning and simple ones who are carried 
away by the fatalistic idea of Radicalism. Mr. Ruskin 
continues “ Fiction—Fair and Foul;” and after this rather 
phrensied and jerky paper Major F. F. Hallett shows the 
farmers how to double their wheat crops by “tillering ”— 
that is, by giving the plants room to grow. . Mr. W. M. 
Torrens advocates a group of municipalities instead of the 
absorption of all London into the one Co tion which 
exists—a plan denounced by Sir .Cornewall Lewis,..Lord 
Taunton, and Mr. Justice Pattison in 1852, on grounds, 
which are far more impressive now. Mr. Frederick Harrison 
continues his examination, or rather exposition, of some 
elements of “ The Creeds—Old and New,” the conclusion 
being that we have really no other Gospel worth listening to 
but the Gospel of Humanity. Mr. H. G. Hewlett ably, but 
all too briefly, examines “ The Works of Sir Henry Taylor ;” 
and Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, who was beaten at Boston, 
pours out his soul in lamentation over “ Bribery and Corrup- 
tion.” Perhaps if he had not been beaten we should not 
have had his rather far-fetched remedies for the evil pre- 
sented us. “ Recent Science,” which is supervised by 
Professor Huxley, contains nothing that is new to those who 
follow the discoveries and essays of the day, but it is well 
grouped, and will be useful for the mass of readers who take 
a general interest in science as the great material factor of 
progres® 

The Duke of Argyll continues in the Contemporary Review 
his papers on the “ Unity of Nature,” his third paper being 
on “ Animal Instinct in its Relation to the Mind of Man,” 
We here see the essentially polemic mind of the Maccallum 
More at its best. He marshals his points well, and he draws 
his conclusions briskly. Mr. Alfred R. Wallace attempts. 
a Radical solution of the Irish land problem in “ How to 
Nationalise the Land,” his pleasing alternative to making 
the State create a peasant proprietary at the cost of two 
hundred and seventy millions sterling in the sister isle alone, 
being the proposition that landowners should retain their 
property for four generations, and that the land should then, 
what he calls, revert to the State. Why four generations, 
and why not one, or fourteen, or forty, is not rendered quite 
so clear as might be desired. But the plan is as likely to be 
carried out in the one case as in the other. “ Party Politics 
in the United States,” by an American statesman, is at the 
present moment interesting, and seems to be very fair from 
the Republican standpoint. There is one curious phrase in 
it to the effect that Americans have no wish to annex 
Canada, but in the same number is a paper by one Mr. 
William Clarke, which attempts to demonstrate that a 
federalisation of the English empire is impossible, and that 
Canada must be absorbed by the Union, Before that happens 
there may be two Unions, or even three, in what is now 
the Great Republic. Dr. Alexander Baine proposes that 
speeches in Parliament should be printed direct, and read by 
the members before voting. This is really too absurd. Mr. 
Alfred Frisby demonstrates very clearly “that between 
1874 and 1880 Home Rule principles have made no sub- 
stantial advance in Ireland, and that in both the present and 
the late Parliament Home Rule voters have been excessively 
over-represented.” Mr. Steadman Aldis has a thoughtfub 
contribution on “ The ts of Landowners,” who may 
find some consolation in his opinion that the landowners. 
will temporarily suffer a diminution of rent, and will, even 
with that, be gainers by an improvement in nation. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock depicts a decade of Japa pr 
with especial reference to two volumes reviewed in another 
column. Besides the notices of Contemporary Books the 
only other article is by Mr. Baldwin Brown, on “The Rela- 
tion of Christian Belief to National Life.” hen®t toil 

We have seldom seen a more interesting number of the 
Fortnightly Review, Mtr. Herbert Spencer opens it with a 
preliminary paper (which is a continuation of previous 
writings, however) on “Political Institutions.” e argu- 
ment is that civilisation is a good thing, although some 
uncivilised tribes surpass us in the practice of some of the 
virtues. Mr. M. O’Brien gives some of thé work- 
ing of peasant proprietorship in Ireland, but they seem to us 
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too limited in their range’ and too much the result of indi- 
viduality to prove a great deal one way or the other. Mr. 
Fritz Cunliffe-Owen has industriously collected some facts 
about dangers internal and external, chiefly the latter, to the 
future of Switzerland: Mr. Orby Shipley falls foul of his 
Mother Church because she does not claim “authority ” in 
questions of faith. His new Church does, and he agrees 
with her. But others may say that her assumption of 
authority is an imposture, and then where is Mr. Orby 
Shipley, unless he is personally infallible? Mr. F. R. 
Statham has a vehement attack on the Government of the 
‘Cape respecting the annexation of the Damaras. We should 
like to hear the other side of the story. The rest of the 
number is more than readable ; but we must direct especial 
attention to the admissions of Mr. W. J. Stillman, in an 
article on “ Greece and the Greeks.” This gentleman has 
hitherto been, and in the main still is, a sturdy champion of 
the Hellenes; yet in this paper he says “Greece has the 
worst Government in Christendom ;” “there are no prin- 
ciples at stake in the direction of government ;” “the Civil 
Service is a caricature of that in the United States of 
America ;” “corruption” is “a controlling civic power ;” 
“there is a horde of officesholders of all grades, ill-paid, and 
with every temptation to eke out miserable incomes by 
means which neither conduce to the interests of the Ex- 
chequer nor to public morality ;” “except the Turkish, I 
doubt if there is in Europe a custom-house service so corrupt 
as the Greek ;” the single “Chamber . . . . is only a cari- 
cature of parliamentary institutions, and is an incubus on the 
prospects of Greece which no popular virtue could resist ;” 
“ the elections in Greece are schools of violence and ille- 
gality ;” “a jail-bird” was “made governor of a province 
to reward him for his successful medzation in the elections ;” 
“they made him,” afterwards, “inspector of prisons on the 
rinciple of setting a thief to watch thieves;” “in the 
everish clutch of the personal ambitions of the Ministers 
and deputies at the capital, individual or provincial liberty 
stands a poor chance of respect ;” and finally, “every ex- 
tension of the present system by annexation of new states 
will aggravate the difficulties until the whole system* breaks 
down in anarchy or revolution.” A Daniel come to judg- 
ment! Ifan enemy of Greece had written half of this, how 
shameful it would have been! But it is from the pen of an 
admirer, in the most advanced Radical organ, and it may be 
commended to the calm consideration of the English people 


im connection with the inquiry, Is this the Government that 


we are to fight for against Turkey ? 


Blackwood for November has néver been surpassed as a 
readable and interesting number of a magazine. It opens 
with an instalment of a new story entitled “ The Private 
Secretary,” which bids fair to be one of the very best and 
freshest tales written for many a day. A paper on “Army 
Reform” touches, and not much more than touches, on some 
of the questions with which Mr. Childers stands pledged to 
deal, and the writer opines that the Secretary for War will 
find himself “confronted with such difficulties that his 
decision will be to rest and be thankful.” We cannot agree 
with this. His action is much more likely to be meddle and 
muddle. “Doctor Wortle’s School” progresses satisfac- 
torily, and “A Jewish Rabbi in Rome” is a picturesque 
sketch in heroic verse. “ Voyages in the P. and O.: 
Reminiscences of an Old Fogey,” is the least excellent 
feature in the number, for this sort of thing has been done 
usgue ad nauseam. An article on the Afghan campaign con- 
clusively advocates the retention of Candahar, and the con- 
cluding article, “ The Unloaded Revolver—the Diplomacy 
of Fanaticism,” manifests a grasp of the subject and a 
knowledge of the ins and outs of Palace and Porte at Con- 
stantinople, which will leave experts in no great doubt about 
its authorship. The only other contribution in the number 
is the following sonnet : 


FrRoM AFRICA, 
Southampton, October 5, 1880. 


We pressed to greet him at Southampton Pier, 
Not vouching all his deeds and words compact 
Of wisdom ; nor that all his censors lacked 
Judgment and conscience ; but to honour in FRERE 
One who feared God and knew no other fear ; 
Who, deaf to Party, dared in every act 
To face the truth, and wrestle with stern Fact 
For England’s weal, —ignoring wrath and jeer 
From Faction’s bondsmen, dull to comprehend 
The Free, and chapmen in philanthropy 
Spiced high with slander. 

Be it enough for me 
If dear ones, where my dust with dust shall blend, 
Write o’er it: ELEEISON KyRiE. 
WHATH®’ER HIS FAULTS, SIR BARTLE CALLED HIM FRIEND. 


MARCUS PAULUS VENETUS. 


A “candid friend ” of the:Government has got an innin 
in Fraser’s Magazine, and makes the most of it. “ Radi- 
calism is the disease of political immaturity, or essential 
narrowness of mind,” Mr. Chamberlain does not understand 
“the genuine principles of Liberalism,” and owns “a 
dogmatism and self-assumption essentially Tory in spirit,” 
the more nearly because of his ‘‘ complacent and superficial 
generalisations ;” Sir William Harcourt has “still to prove 
that he possesses the higher qualities which can make him 
saccineid ” in the Home Office, “ or as a political leader ;” 
Mr. Childers can “hardly be said to have made his mark as 
yet” asa statesman; Mr. Bright “has never forgotten nor 
quite outlived the comparatively narrow range of ideas” of 
1840 to 1850, and he is “no longer a political leader towards 
the gates of the future;” the Duke of Argyll has “the 
manner of a Scotch professor or lecturer rather than of a 
man of the world ; ” Mr. Forster has “ shown weakness in his 
unlucky career as Irish Secretary,” and so on. Look where 
this Liberal writer will, “all is barren” save in Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is ageing fast, Lord Granville, and Lord Har- 
tington. We have nothing to say against either of the 
latter, or about them, save that it would be weil if they had 
rather more frequently the courage oftheir opinions. But if 
all this had appeared in any other than a pronouncedly Liberal 
magazine, how it would have been denounced as slander and 
libel. But from Fraser it is less the scolding of an opponent 
than the “sair greetin’” of a disappointed friend. “An 
Early Celtic College” is founded on a visit to the ruins on 
Elachnave, near Iona ; “ Mr. Sempill’s Settlement” is the 
story of the arrival of a new Freekirk minister ; “ Education 
and Boots” touches on one of the practical difficulties of 
compulsion; Mr. R. L. Stevenson describes Monterey, 
“The Old Pacific Capital;” Dr. Benjamin Richardson 
urges that women should take up Sanitary Reform in 
earnest ; Mr. T. E. Kebbel tries his hand at a description of 
‘‘An English Rural Walk,” and does not utterly fail, which 
is the most that can be said. A “ Broad Churchman,” in 
“Creeds and Creed Subscription,” says a few commonplace 
things in a commonplace way. But the number is, on the 
whole, a good one. 


The current number of the Covzi// is an unusually good 
one. Mr. Henry James’s story comes to a sudden and 
mournful end, and on the whole is not so satisfying as one 
expected it to be. ‘“ My Faithful Johnny ” is the title of the 
new tale begun with this number. The opening is very 
promising, and is, if we mistake not, the work of a practised 
hand. There is a skill of character delineation, a force and 
subtlety of touch, which cannot be acquired without long 
experience. “Lord Macaulay and Dr. Johnson’s Wife” is 
one more impeachment of the accuracy of the “brilliant 
historian.” Mr. Carlyle’s view of Johnson’s marriage is 
supported, as against that taken up by Macaulay, with com- 
plete knowledge of the facts. ‘Social Life amongst the 
Ancient Greeks” is clever, and has several excellent touches 
of humour. The author recites to an assembly of ancient 
Greeks a version of “To be or not to be” done into Greek 
iambics, and the auditors dispute as to whether the verses 
are from Sophocles or Euripides. In “ Decorative Decora- 
tions ” Mr. Grant Allen again takes up the pen on behalf of 
harmonious interior decoration, and he breaks a lance or two 
with Mr. Harry Quilter, who, in the columns of a weekly 
contemporary, fell foul of a former article of Mr. Allen on 
the same subject. Mr. Allen evidently thinks he has a 
mission to instruct the barbarous middle class in the 
beautiful. An attractive picture of “The Burmese” anda 
scholarly ‘article on “ Quevedo” should both be read, as also 
should the paper of ‘J. S.” on “The Natural History of 
Dress,” in which the subject is treated from the evolutionist’s 
point of view and not at all in a Teufelsdréckh vein. 


“ The Portrait of a Lady” grows under the master-hand 
of Mr. James, jun., in Afacmillan’s pages. But he has 
devoted a good deal of careful work to portraying the lesser 
pictures which are to fill the gallery. The new American 
lady who “felt a good deal cramped on the journey from 
Liverpool to London,” and proceeds on her first arrival to 
describe her host’s place for the Juterviewer is quite too 
lifelike. But we grow more and more to like Isabel, to 
whom “the quality of this small ripe country seemed as 
sweet as an October pear.” “ Political Somnambulism ” is, 
according to Professor Seeley, an infirmity to which Demo- 
cratic States are peculiarly liable, especially a State “ where 
the Democracy is young and sanguine, and where no one is 
taught politics.” How these conditions meet in England 
at the present day can be read in the Professor’s instructive 
article, which lays most of the blame at the door of great 
corrupters of history. Mr. Hueffer descants critically on 
“Troubadours, Ancient and Modern,” and expounds the 
dainty metres of our younger poets, who would fairly rival 
the ancient ¢rouvéres in a court of poetry at Aix. 
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There is some relief in the gloom of “Adam and 
Eve” afforded by the picture of her faithful love 
comforting the despair of her betrothed. But the tragic 
conclusion of “A Little Bohemian” makes melancholy 
rather predominate in Zemple Bar. The development of 
strength in “The Rebel of the Family” is a fine piece of 
character drawing. We have two sketchy monographs, one 
of Dr. Darwin, the little remembered though once famous 
author of the Botanic Garden ; the other of that ill-starred, 
clever, and eccentric niece of Pitt. “Many great qualities 
. she certainly possessed, but her inordinate arrogance and 
vanity outweighed them all.” Our great Indian outpost, 
Aden, is described in a matter-of-fact paper which the 
author might have made more interesting, unless he was too 
restricted in space or knowledge, to tell his readers something 
of our acquisition of the “ Gibraltar of the East,” if only to 
recall the deeds of the extinct Indian Navy. 

“Queen Cophetua” draws nigh to a close as the year 
does, and we hope her successor in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine will prove as interesting. Mr. Lowell, as an essayist, 
supplies the Rev. H. R, Haweis with some pages of copy. 
One of his eulogistic sentences is, “ There is one clear note 
running through the whole of his utterances, which makes 
them fresh as with the sea air.” It is “the note of moral 
supremacy ;”’—but we will avoid what he calls “that careless 
facility so much in vogue with the critics,’ which will 
“point out a few slips here or a little slovenliness there.” 
The whole is a piece of pretentious twaddle, except when 
relieved by quotations. In “ Evolution and Geological 
Time,” Mr. Grant Allen traces the glimpses of the true 
course of organic evolution contained in the paleontological 
annals, albeit fragmentary, “Vers de Société” strings 
together a number of good illustrative specimens connected 
by a neat thread of comment. The sugar production of 
Queensland will be interesting to many readers who for the 
first time realise that they may be “ Among the Sugar Canes ” 
in our subtropical colony. It is a graphic description of 
Queensland life and work. 

Of the current novels in Belgravia “ A Confidential Agent ” 
has reached us in its completeness of three volumes, and 
this month also sees the penultimate part of “ A Leaden 
Casket.” In “Some Strangely Fulfilled Dreams,” Mr. 
Proctor takes some notable instances of coincidences 
between dreams and actual events, and disintegrates most 
of the evidence on which some sober-minded people who 
believe in exceptional previsions are apt to rely. The crucial 
tests suggested would be unacceptably fatal to the best 
authenticated narratives. Boston, with its beautiful steeple, 
is the chosen example of “Our Old Country Towns,” and 
its history, so especially rich in puritanical associations, is 
well told. “An Expensive Derby” is but an anecdote and 
not too amusing, but “Ram Das of Cawnpore” gives a 
native view of the great mutiny with a purposed foreshadow- 
ing of possible evil to come. The author is not alone in his 
opinion. The writer of “‘ Coursing” seems rather puzzled as 
to the medizeval use of greyhounds and gazehounds. 

The commencement of “ Amaranth’s Mystery,” with its 
past murder and present mesmerism, will certainly raise the 
eager expectations of the readers of Zinsley’s Magazine. 
Miss Gray describes prosaic and commonplace things and 
people well, but her higher flights are into the obscure. We 
hope she will reveal the name of that “splendid trilogy ” 
which the doctor read to regain his quietude. ‘‘ The Head- 
less Ghost” is very nearly as good as one of Le Fanu’s 
stories, only it is spoilt by explanations, which never 
weakened his powerful appeal to the superstitious weakness 
of his readers. ‘ When our Gude Man’s Awa’” might have 
been lengthened out with dismal tales of the tricks of artful 
$windlers and area sneaks. Crank deserves thanks (after 
reading) from many wmatresfamilias. There are several 
other short readable articles; that entitled “ The Female 
Uhlan,” which Mr. O’Shea has adapted from Richepin, and 
a well-timed account of “ Tahiti,” being the best. 

In a handsome cover of scarlet and gold, adorned with an 
excellent portrait of the Commander-in-Chief, and with a 
capital list of contributors, comes before us Zhe Army and 
Navy Magazine, with 112 pages, for a shilling. We are 
bound to say that the editing seems somewhat feeble, and 
the proofs have been somewhat carelessly passed, but a good 
deal may be excused in a first number which contains so 
many good articles. We have Colonel Malleson advocating 
with renewed vigour the retention of Candahar, and proving 
his case completely ; Mr. George Henty with a telling Gari- 
baldian episode ; Mr. Boulger giving an exposition of the 
Chinese Art of War; Mr. Joseph Bennett, an experienced 
volunteer officer, athoughtful paper on “ The Volunteer Force, 
its Strength and Weakness ;” Mr. E. St. John-Brenon an 
essay on “ Greece : Military, Naval, and Civil ;” Mr. Adolphe 
Smith on “Scarlet Coats and Scarlet Fever,” which is con- 
veyed into the ranks by those who make the coats; and 


rte on Duncan a too short article on “ The Infancy of the 
Ordnance Survey.” If that is not a good shillingsworth for 
the Services we do not know what is. 

There are notable discoveries in “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” The readers of the Argosy may congratulate Philip 
Cleeve on being cleared from suspicion, run over, and 
married. “ William Tyndale” is full of grand words, and 
void of its great subject. ‘The best of all the contents of this 
month’s number is a most amusing, albeit somewhat im- 
probable, story entitled “Those Dreadful Japs.” ‘The title 
invites, and the reading rewards. “ Margaret Thorn” is 
gracefully penned, and shows true insight. and a power of 
description, even though it is but a slight sketch in crayons. 
The history of ‘‘ Greatrake, the Stroker,” is somewhat con- 
fused in its endeavour to narrate and account for the semi- 
fabulous story extracted from the records of the Conway 
family. The two subjects had better have been dealt with 
in separate papers. 

“A Bit of Eden,” by A. S. Macduff, in the Sunday 
Magazine, is a naturally told little piece of pathos. “The 
New Island World,” by Edward Bourne, is pathetic in 
another way. Mrs. Craik’s indefatigable pen contributes 
Part II. of “ An Island of the Blest.”. Sarah Doudney and 
Annie Matheson unfold their characters still further, and 
“Thy Heart’s Desire” grows in interest. Mr. Henry C. 
Ewart has chosen two well-known men, La Ramée and 
Campanella, to be the heroes of his article, called ‘ Two 
Martyrs of Science.” 

The portrait of Lord Hastings will be approved by the 
Norfolk subscribers to Bazly’s Magazine, which contains 
some sporting poetry of the usual type. A good review of 
the “Scottish Angling Season” is followed by notes on 
“ Hunting in Ireland.” Gipsy Kettle,” under which cogno- 
men the author evidently did not recognise “ Pepper-pot,” is. 
a “crazambulist ” sketch. This number contains the usual 
information for hunting-men. 

“A Broken Reed” is almost ended, but we can’t condole 
with the readers of the Victoria Magazine. ‘There is a 
simple story called “ Donna é Mobile,” illustrating constancy, 
and a discussion of the proposal to open the female clerk- 
ships of the Post Office to competition, the verdict being in 
its favour. | 

“ Asphodel” promises to be well worthy of the author of 
“Vixen ” as it progresses through A// the Year Round; and 
‘Visited on the Children” is gradually introducing the 
characters who are working out the doom necessitated by its 
prophetic title. There is a very pleasant sketch “ On the Road 
in France,’ and a bright restoration of ancient Egyptian 
life, with the sacred crocodiles of Maulhout. We place first 
in honour of the minor stories “ A Most Unbusinesslike 
Proceeding,” which must be read to be realised... No 
summary could carry even a sample of its delightful carica- 
ture of lady clerks. 

In Good Words the two serial tales are still running, 
though Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Trumpet-Major” has already 
appeared in volume form. It is a fresh and original tale. 
Jean Ingelow gives a further instalment of. “Sarah. de 
Berenger,” and Mrs. Craik and J. Beavington Atkinson con- 
tinue their papers on “ Plain Speaking ” and “ The Influence 
of Art in Daily Life.” Professor Blackie’s “ Hymn” is 
rhythmical and devotional ; the prayer of the fourth verse 
would seem to have been realised in the person of its 
author. The story called “ Lucrezia,” by Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
is very sweet and pretty, and other good papers complete 
the number. The tendency to imitate the engravings in 
Scribner is more marked every month. 

There is abundant promise of peril and gallant deeds in 
the story which Mr. Manville Fenn has commenced in the 
Union Fack, and the editor, a capital portrait of whom is 
given as frontispiece to the number, will run Mr. Fenn close 
with his “Cornet of Horse.’ We could, however, have 
spared Jules Verne’s “ Story of the Indian Mutiny.” 

“ Horace McLean,” one of the serial stories in Cassel/’s 
Family Magazine, comes to an end this month, and every- 
thing turns out well for Horace. The other tale also finishes 
in this number, and we see “How Vickerscroft was 
Redeemed.” No magazine seems complete nowadays with- 
out an article on what is called “ art furnishing,” and Casse//’s 
has not escaped the infection. “A Hospital Nurse’s Day” 
is a timely contribution, and the rest of the number is filled 
with those miscellaneous papers on domestic and social 
matters for which this magazine has long been popular, 

The Statesman is a curious conglomeration of somewhat 
indifferent articles, more conspicuous for audacity of asser- 
tion, amateurishness, and dullness, than for any qualities 
likely to commend it to reasonable Englishmen. It would 
be a waste of time to seriously consider eyen the Indian 
articles in this publication, and as for those relating to home 
questions it may be sufficient to say that Mr. Knight lends 
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whatever authority he may be saphoes to possess to the 


een of London Bill, and to a modified form of 
Home Rule for Ireland. 

“A Wood Carver's Experience of the Death-Watch 
Beetle,” as recounted in Hardwicke’s Science Gosstp, is enter- 
taining and instructive. The death-watch seems to be a 
harmless and merry little fellow when one knows him, and 
not at all the prophet of evil which the popular superstition 
makes him out. “A Holiday in Germany ” will be useful to 
touring entomologists next summer. The other contributions 
are quite up to the usual mark, and the notes as good as 
they always are. 


STRAY LEAVES. 





General Krijanovsky, Governor of Orenburg, has decided 
to publish, at the expense of the State, “A History of the 
Province of Orenburg,” upon the compilation of which a 
district official has been engaged for the,last twenty-five 
years. 

A meeting of the Russian Imperial Geographical Society 
was held this week at St. Petersburg, when U. V. Arsenoff 
read a paper on the “ Condition of Siberia during the Seven- 
teenth Century,” and P. A. Malakhoff an article on his 
“ Investigations in the Province of Perm for Traces of Pre- 
historic Man.” 


The literary world at St. Petersburg has been greatly 
excited the last few days by the publication of an extra 
chapter of Poushkin’s classic story, “The Captain’s 
Daughter.” The work has been in existence for more than 
thirty years, and has become one of the standard pieces of 
Russian literature. The missing chapter, which appears to 
have been excluded by the censor, adds a fresh and interest- 
ing scene to the middle of the story, without in any way 
impairing the effect of the whole. The chapter has been 
published in the “ Russian Archives,” with notes by the 
poet’s son. 


Marvin’s new work on Central Asia, “ Merv, the Queen 
of the World ; and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turco- 
mans,” has been placed in the hands of Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co., the publishers to the India Office, who will hasten 
its publication in orderto have it out before the commence- 
ment of Skobeleff’s winter campaign against Geok Tepe. 
The work will contain a portrait of the author, and ten maps, 
showing Russia’s annexations in North Persia and her 
advances in the direction of Herat.. 


A most elaborate work, in nine volumes, is being prepared 
in Russia, descriptive of the river Volga, affectionately called 
by the people “ Mother Volga.” Three volumes will be 
devoted to a scientific description of the river, illustrated by 
some thousands of woodcuts, and the remainder to an 
account of the various industries flourishing along its course. 
As the river Volga runs through the midst of Russia, the 
work promises to embody a most elaborate description of 
the country. The author is Victor Razogin, who has issued 
the first volume this week. 


An exploring party, consisting of three Russian professors 
and seven students and scientific assistants, have just 
returned to St. Petersburg from effecting a complete inves- 
tigation of the Mooram coast of the White Sea. 


Professor Yanson, who has already acquired a reputation 
as a European statistician, has just published a second 
volume of “The Comparative Statistics of Russia” (Srav- 
neetelnaya Statistika Rossie), dealing chiefly with Russian 
agriculture compared with that of other States. 


As an instance of the hard times in Russia, the papers 
state that 50 students have been compelled to throw up 
their studies at the Warsaw University, owing to extreme 
destitution. 


The title of the essay to which the Howard Medal will be 
awarded, by the Statistical Society, in November 1881, is 
“On the Jail Fever, from the earliest Black Assize to the 
last recorded Outbreak in recent times.” The Council have 
decided to grant the sum of £20 to the writer who may gain 
the Howard Medal in November 1881. The essays must be 
sent in on or before June 30, 1881. 


Twelve Sioux Indians of both sexes are expected in Paris. 
They are among those who have recently made submission 
to the United States Government, and having visited the 
principal towns of the States, they now wish to see for 
themselves the chief cities of the Continent. 


The Japanese Government has just presented the French 
Government with a complete collection of the coins of 
Japan, as a thank-offering for having struck Japanese money 
at the Paris Mint. 


The only event worthy of recording at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre since our last impression is the début of Signor 
Aldeghieri as Rigoletto on Saturday last. The gentleman 
made a brilliant success, his acting reminding one of Ron- 
coni in his best days, while his singing throughout was even 
and artistic. Such a character affords the fullest insight into 
an artist’s capabilities, and it may be safely said that no 
abler baritone than Signor Aldeghieri has appeared on the 
London operatic stage for a number of years. His future 
performances will be watched with much interest. 


The progress of electric lighting if gradual is sure, and its 
universal employment is almost a certainty of the future. 
The Electric and Magnetic Company, the prospectus of 
which appears elsewhere, shows a strong directorate, and 
has selected the system which combines simplicity with 
certainty of combustion. By securing the Jablochkoff 
patents they have made their own a most excellent method 
of using electric light, and the names of the Board, among 
which we note that of Admiral Hewett, V.C.; are a guarantee 
of firmness and integrity of purpose. 


A curious accident has just led to the discovery of some 
remarkable Roman remains at Buccari. The hoof of a 
horse broke through the ground in the market-place, and 
after excavation on the spot a Roman cemetery was dis- 
covered. It dates from the second century. Over twenty 
urns of all sizes have been discovered, besides glass flasks, 
vases, cups of strange shapes, and a few skeletons. All 
these have been removed to the museum at Agram. 


Lieutenant Gustave Kreitner, the companion of Count 
Szechenyi in his travels in Asia, delivered a lecture last 
week at the rooms of the Geographical Society at Vienna, 
“ On the Ainoo Tribe inhabiting the Island of Yezo.” He 
described his journey, and gave an interesting account of 
the manners and customs of the people. They are quite 
ignorant of their origin, and have nothing in common with 
the Japanese, though they are supposed to be Mongols, 
They have no writing, no traditions, and no idea of age. 
They take their divisions of time from the moon’s changes, 
and they worship the sun, moon, and stars. Sometimes 
they pay adoration to Europeans, and some of them worship 
boars. After the death of a householder the house is burned 
with its late owner, and they have a strange custom of allow- 
ing no one to look through windows. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes:—Edward Strauss 
commenced his series of concerts here last Tuesday in the 
Tivoli Saal, but the general opinion is that his band has 
been rather overrated. On Wednesday the first chamber 
concert of the season was given, the programme consisting 
of Quartett 5 Op. 18 Beethoven, Op. 163 Schubert, and a 
novelty, a quartett for two violins, violoncello, and piano- 
forte, by Heinrich Hofmann. Herr Hofmann is the com- 
poser of two operas that have had a certain success in 
Dresden, “Armin” and “Aennchen von Tharau,” besides 
numerous pieces for chamber music ; whether this new work, 
which is numbered Op. 50, will add much to his reputation, 
is a matter of doubt. On Thursday Gliick’s “ Orpheus and 
Euridice” was produced at the opera after a considerable 
interval. On Friday, as the anniversary of the death of King 
Johann, the father of the present King of Saxony, both the royal 
theatres were closed, Mozart’s “ Requiem” being performed 
in the morning in the Royal Catholic Church. There is in 
Dresden an institution called “Le Club Francais,” for the 
propagation of French among the German youth of the 
town, and on Friday evening last M. L. Chailley, a barrister 
attached to the Court of Appeal in Paris, gave a lecture on 
the “Art of Reading” for the benefit of the club. M. 
Chailley, who commenced by a quotation from Alexander 
Dumas that “ Une conférence est occasion d’enseigner @ 
d’autrui ce qu’on ne soit pas soi-méme,” disproved completely 
the truth of the remark as applied to himself, and gave a very 
interesting, and in parts very amusing, lecture on a subject 
which is generally supposed to partake somewhat of the 
nature of the proverbial chip. Karl Goldmark has com- 
pleted his new opera “ Der Fremdling,” and is engaged on 
the instrumentation. The text is by Félix Dahn, and treats 
the old German legend of “ Baldur,” the god of spring. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
Mrs. Brassey’s “ Sunshine and Storm in the East” has been 
translated into German by A. Helms; Messrs. Hirt and 
Son, in Leipsig, are the publishers. The same firm have 
also just brought out the first number of a series entitled 
Nordlandsfahrien, being illustrated accounts of rambles 
through Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
In this week’s ///ustrirte Zeitung is given a facsimile of 
Luther’s testament written with his own hand, taken from 
the original which is preserved in the National Museum at 
Pesth. A new monthly magazine, to convey instruction 
concerning Judaism, is to be started on January 1 in Frank- 
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fort-on-the-Maine; the editor will be Herr Adolph Briill. INGER’S 

The first part of Thiers’s “Bonaparte en Egypte et S Unparalleled Demand ! 

Syrie” has appeared in Berlin, translated by Dr. Her- EWING , 

on Dill : a the first see of a Russo-German MORE, POPULAR 

ictionary, which is to appear in thirty numbers, compiled b ACHINES 

Professors Iwan Wasjemonoff and Theophilus Helmhorst is M THAN EVER! 

also just out of the press, The new weekly musical journal, | —————-——---—~ ere 

Die Musikwelt, which we méntioned last week as having just eres 

been started in Berlin, and which appeared for the first time MORE THAN 

on October 23, numbers amongst others on its staff, Dr. Hans ge gg 3,000,000 

v. Biilow and M. Camille Saint-Saens, The November number OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 

of the Deutsche Rundschau is more than usually interesting. we HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD, 

Herr, Heinrich Geffcken contributes a long review of Sir 

Theodore Martin’s “Life of the Prince Consort,” Herr | —~ INGERS. ~ 2 5 

George Gerland an article on “ Nordenskiédld, and the Dis- S . 431,167 

covery of the North-East Passage;” a “Sketch of the E WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 

Early Days of California,” from the pen of Mr. Bret Harte, S WING Being at the rate of 

which it is stated has not yet appeared in English, and an 1,400 

anonymous article on “ A Secret Russian Memorandum con- Ne FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 

cerning the Greeco-Turkish Quarrel of 1868-1869,” are per-| 4°* __ - 

haps the most noteworthy. GINGER'S eS ne a a oe +e ee 

The immense Sale is the result of the 
a world-wide reputation obtained by these 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Q 2 1 egesragrenane Machines, 
A Life's Atonement. By Davip Curistiz Murray. 3 vols. Griffith and 
Farran. 
A Staple Treatise on Heat. By W. Matriev Wititams. Chatto and GINcER'S elle teaeinaielaal hath: 
indus. 
Amateur Acting. By J. Ketrn Ancus. G Routledge and Sons. 
Cervantes: insti ae for English pte By Mrs, OLirHant. EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 


William Blackwood and Sons. 


Chit-Chat by Puck. From the Swedish of RicHarp GusTarrson. By ALBERT 


ALBERG. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 


Etienne Dolet: A Biography. By R. Coptny Curistiz, M.A. Macmillan 


and Co, 


Fabled Stories from the Zoo. 2nd edition. By ALsertT ALBERG. Swan 


Sonnenschein and Allen. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. Figured by F..E. Hutme., and described by 


SHIRLEY Hipperp. First Series. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Far Out. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Butter, C.B. Isbister and Co. 
Good Cheer: No. 3 Grove Road. By Mrs. OvipHant. Isbister and Co. 


Grandmamma’s Recollections. By Grandmamma Packer. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Allen. 


Ground Game ag, 1886. By Corrie Grant, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Land 


Agents’ Record Office. 


Grundriss der Neuislindischen Grammatik. Von Wittiam H. CARPENTER, 
David Nutt. 


History Reader. Part I, English History to a.p. 1066. By H. Major. 
Griffith and Farran. 


In Mischief Again. By the Author of ‘“‘Hugh’s Heroism.” Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 


Latin Primer Rules Made Easy. By Rev. E. Fowre. Relfe Brothers. 
Little Snowflakes. Christmas 1880. Isbister and Co. 
Men of Mark. sth series. Sampson Low and Co. 


Morality. An Essay addressed to Young Men. By Maurice C. Hime, 
LL.D. William Guest. 


Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis GeorGe Heatu. Samp- 


son Low and Co. 

Poems, Grave and Gay. By JosePu Verey. ‘Tinsley Brothers. 

Roseleaves. From the Swedish of Richard Gustaffson. By ALBERT ALBERG. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

Short Bible History for Schools. By Rev. Epvmunp Fow.e. Relfe Brothers. 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By Lieutenant F. V. Greene, U.S.A. W. 
H. Allen and Co. 

Social Sinners. By Hawiey SMART. 3 vols) Chapman and Hall. 

The Captain's Dog. By Louis Enautt. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

The Favourite Album of Fun and Fancy. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The ac of Brill, &c. By W. H. G. Kincston. Cassell, Petter, and 

alpin. 

The Fisherman of Rhava. By C. E. Bourne. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

The Gospels Harmonised for Short Readings. By Rev. Epmunp Fow .e. 
Relfe Brothers. 

The Magazine of Art. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The Misletoe Bough. Christmas 1880, Edited by Miss Brappon. J. R. Max- 
well and Co. ; 

The Old-Style Calendar for 1881. George Falkner and Son, Manchester, and 
Abel Heywood and Son. 

The Plum. By D. T. Fisu. Bazaar Office. 

TZ ~ of Books. By Joun ALFrep LAnGrorp. Cassell, Petter, and 

alpin. 

The Renascence Drama. By Witt1aM Tuomson. Melbourne: Sands and 
McDougal. 

The Two Dreamers. By Jouw Saunvers; 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Woodland Notes, From the Swedish of Ricuarp Gustarrson. By ALBERT 
ALBERG. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. .. 

Where Shall I Get the Most Money? By Joseru Aten. Seventh edition. 
Smart and Ailen. ' 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. 8 P.M.—The. Aristotelian Society. Bacon: By W. A. Casson, 20 
John Street, Adelphi. | : : 
TuEspay. 8 p.m.—The Institution of Civil Engineers. On Machinery for 
Steel-Making by the Bessemer and Siemens’ Processes. 
By Benjamim Walker, M.Inst.C.E. Great George 
Street. : se 
8 p.m.—The Satheopeingion) Institute. 4 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. | 
WEDNESDAY. 8 P.M.—The Royal Microscopical Rosey. _King’s College, 
Fxivay. 8 p.M.—The Royal Astronomical Society. Burlington House. 
8 p.m.—The Quekett Microscopical ee _ University College. 
8 p.m.—The Society of the Rose (Ruskin Society). 


8 p.m.—The Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, 
Adelphi. : ‘ 
SATURDAY. 3.45 P-M.—The Royal Botanic Society. 
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HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations, I)lustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


820 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 


Now Ready, Two Vols., at all Libraries. 


*~ATIRES: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. In Prose 
wJ_ and Verse. Edited by W. H. C. Nation. 

* There are bits of character hit off to admiration.”—News of the World. 

“ Bright, pithy, and smart. The volumes are mighty pleasant reading.”— 
Sunday Times. 

“* Knocks over shams and impgstors like so many ninepins falling before a 
skilful bowler.” —Reynolds’ Newaphiper. : 

*“ Really amusing, while exposing the abuses of the times, the poems being 
especially terse and telling.”—Brighton Examiner. 
_ “Written with true humour and satire. Will be valuable, and do good, it | 
is hoped, by calling public attention to matters that require reform.” —Somerset 
County Gazette. 


London: PROVOST and CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
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1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, |14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, j15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. ;16. Mr. J. A. FROUDEs 

5. Professor TYNDALL. i717. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. | 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. |19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. ‘ ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

g. ‘lhe Ve 


Rev. CHARLES J. 21. Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, | 
VAUGHAN, D.D. | M.P. 


10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER | 


D.C.L., LL.D, (23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
1z, GEORGE MACDONALD. |24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PuBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should | 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Autor of “St. OLAVE’s,” 


“ Janita’s Cross,” &e. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“his novel may be described as a comedy of life and character, and in the 
changing society to which we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
ledge of the world. There is humour as well as excitement in the volumes, and 
not a few of the descriptions <f people and scenery are exceedingly graphic and 
piquant.” —Saturday Review. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Ssconp Epition. 3 vols. 


“* An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively 
comment on the manners and ‘personnel’ of modern society.”— The World. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ame iA B. Epwarps, 


Author of ‘‘ Barbata’s History,” &c. Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 


‘Lord Brackenbury’ is a very readable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, and general ‘ verve’ in the book.” —A thenaum. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Suirtey Smits, 
Author of “‘ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


“There is freshness and variety in this story. The book is well worth 
reading.” —A thenaum. 


LITTLE PANSY. 


**Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 





By Mrs. Ranpbo.pH, Author of 


[Nov. 12. 


Also, just published, in 1 vol., 8vo., 155. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD ; or Gossip, Dramatic, Narrative, 
and Descriptive, from the Recollections of an Actor in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, and 
New York. By EpmuNp LEATHES. 
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6. Note on *‘ The New Renaissance.” 


By Mrs. E. H. 
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“LOYAL and TRUE” and “‘MAY FAIRFAX,” &c., 
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Messrs. ELLISSEN & CO., of 10 Type Street, Finsbury. 
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The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 


_ Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 








THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


' POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PrIcE 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,796, OCTOBER 30, 1884 


Political and Social Notes. 





The Pillar of Peace. Ireland and the English. 
Adulteration of Food during 1879. Electric Lighting for Our Homes. 
Provincial Art Museums. 


A Glance at the Jews of England.—V. Insurance Companies. 





“The O'Dowd” at the Adelphi. 





Musicr~ ' 





Titles to Land. The Jews in England, 
, The Site of ‘Taunton before tle Time of Ine. 
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aa 


Sir Anthony Panizzi. Early Jewish Culture in France and Germany. 
Ullathorne’s Theological Lectures. 
Savage Life in Polynesia. A French History of Hungary. 
Novels. Curréfit Literature. 





Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
“THE Professorship of Latin in the Queen’s College, 


Galway, being now Vacant, Candidates for that Office are requested to 
forward their Testimonials to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or 
before November 13, 1880, in order that the same may be submitted to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. : : 

‘The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have 
to enter upon his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, October 28, 1380, 





THEATRES, &c! 


LYCEUM. THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 








VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 


Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 
Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
Saturdays, November 6 and 13 ; also Wednesday next, Novembervzo, at 2. 30, 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily... Seats booked by Letter or 


Telegram. Stage Manager, “Mr. "H. J.>Lovebay. Acting Manager, Mr. 
BraM STOKER, 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS, 
Mansion House Buttprnus, E.C., Lonpon. 
HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





———_—__—_—_. 


gett SWAN and CROWN 


_ PURE IRISH WHISKEY, 
AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 


| CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. © 


~ Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. — 

FOR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
spondence on “‘ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “ A.B,C,” “ Official,” 
or Faulkner's “‘ A. B.C.” Railway Guides ; or app’ 


ly to 
| THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


‘LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








A Life Assurance Policy in Class B, not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
Money. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cesseseeses Coecesevseces £3,750,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ccccctcessseceseessoess adepricd cans 1 ¢480,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....e+e0e00 vans pene pe geass edheesiceeweseee 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay tothe Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET, 





UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
H OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’s CARACAS COCOA. 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard 


FRryY’s 
COCOA. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 


REMARKABLE CURE (this week) of Clergyman’s 


Sore Throat by Dr. Locockx’s Putmonic Warrrs. Mr. Johnson, 
M.P.S., 19% Sesnpeed, Road, Leeds, writes :—‘‘ I have pleasure in calling 
attention to a remarkable cure of Clergyman’s Sore Throat. I had made up 
several prescriptions for a gentleman, for the above complaint, but nothing 
seemed to touch it until I advised him to try a box of the Wafers ; and less than 
one box cured him.” Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Short- 
ness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheumatism are instantly 
relieved, and rapidly sone OF Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d., and r1s. per box by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Grand Secret.—With 


4 the variable temperature of this country, ill-health will creep in unless 
the blood from time to time be — and noxious matters be expelled from the 
body. In this the public may be its own physician. Holloway’s Pills may be 
purchased at a trifling cost ; instructions for taking them will be furnished 
with the Pills, and a little attention, with few instructions, will enable persons 
to keep themselves in health under very trying circumstances. These Pills act 
as alteratives, tonics, and aperients. Holloway’s medicine snould be ready for 
instant administration when the slightest symptom gives warning of approaching 


LIF EK: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


FRryY’s 
COCOA. 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for November 6, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


ALL SOULS’ SEASON IN PARIS, 

POLITICAL PARODIES. 

DRESS AT BRIGHTON. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Miss MYRA HOLME, 
TYPICAL STATESMEN :—Sir Starrorp NortTHcore, 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

GOOD-BYE TO THE SEA :—By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
THE FASHIONABLE DEMOCRATIC PEER, 
NEW PLAYS AND MUSIC. 


A PRETTY FELLOW TRAVELLER :— 
A Tale : By LLewettyn Lioyp. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Mdlle. SOLA, 


——-— 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THROAT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
pow 734. and 1s, r4d., labelled “‘ James Epps & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

ondon. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1880. 
BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Sore Appress,—No., 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 


WITHERS AND FOWLERS’.. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free, 


Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


EIGHT. PRIZE“MEDALS. 












EIGHT. .PRIZE* MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 







IRRITATION. 


A letter received : “‘ Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. In no case can they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon Hovmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE.BEST/ARTICLES 


RE TL ET TT AE Se ARN A en a a ccm 
Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 















DEANE & CO.,,. 


4 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, i# Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ Baths—Domestic, Fi i 
»21/,56/, _ , Fixed, and Travelling. 

Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ p Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
nce ee ree Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. \ 

ectro Cruets and Liqueurs. rs—2-li . sof +-§ do. £4. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. ao" ae bl cata a Ie —! ' “7 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. o Kitchen Utensils, Turnery._ Goods, 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. pe . Mats, &c.° as oT Mn 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 


CATALOGUES FREE, . 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 














46, King William Stree,’ LONDON BRIDGE. 
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)EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 


Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
-stren ,and a return to robust henith. certain. Bottles, 32 doses, * 


Sold by Chemists here. The fj. P " 
is no tone of 8p certide ¢ name of J. Pepper is on the label 


effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 
ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


‘ combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
spill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
; on of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 

wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
mess, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
—— liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyliin is a fluid made only by he rar Bedford Laboratory, London, 
~whose name is on every label. Bot 2s. 9a. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
matural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
-does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
‘harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
‘Sulphur bein highly poet for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
able in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
wequisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
‘Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

"becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

“aw useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth, Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


**€* ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems ro cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always uces a clear, healthy, 
ae condition of the skin. ‘“‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. 


LAMPLOUGH'S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIGC’* SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH: MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 
These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing ew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
{beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants, 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 


GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 





CONSULTATION FREE, ro to 5. 





* Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 


“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” Tine di 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


r CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting a tonics on ae uae 
system ion, stimulati 
clchoet Hatch Sageeton ond quad eoutiooag alts 
(blood) is impossible. 


ae ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
- $n the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6@. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—F address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for “ Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 








K OPF's ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, compnsing 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kk hAee PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 


xs COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


——— nl 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 5 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 
OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 AGAR Street, CHARING Cross. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

a Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 

o @_ Bros. Ivory’ Works, rx, High Street, London, W.C. The 

) Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 

‘ rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 

o ud 2 Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Ke-covered, Designs and Price Lists post free, Fistablished 1862, 
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THE ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC COMPANY, LIMITED, 


CAPITAL, £500,000 (WITH POWER TO INCREASE). en : 


In 25,000 Shares of £10 each, entitled to a Preference Dividend out of each year’s Profits of Five per Cent., and 25,000 Ordinary Shares. " 


FIRST ISSUE.—12,500 of the Ordinary Shares are reserved fot Allétment to the Vendors, and 12,500 of the Preference Shares are now offered to the Public!” 
41 on Application: £1 ros. on Allotment. : : 
Balance in Calls not exceeding £2 ros. each, at intervals of not less than Three Months. Or Share Warrants to bearer will be issued to an extent not a 











one-half of the Preference Capital now offered, if applied for on the accompanying Form. j 
41 on Application, £1 ros. on Allotment, and the Balance in Six Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman, Submarine Telegraph Com- | Engineers and_ Electricians. —Sir SAMUEL CANNING, CE, and 
VE &c., &e. : ss ROBERT SABINE, Esq., C.E. 

— oe Esq., F.I.C., F.C.S., &c., Consulting and Analyti- Solicitors. ~Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER. 

Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM N. W. HEWETT, V.C., K.C.B. Bankers.-NATIONAL PROVINCAL ,BANK OF ENGLAND, and 

A. C. MACRAE, Esq., M.D., M.R.A.3., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- Branches. 


pitals. . ; 
MARLBOROUGH R, PRYOR, Esq , Director Fast & West India Docks, &e. | S¢¢**tary. HERBERT CANNING, Esq: O 7 
Sir rae ROSE ROBINSON, K.C.S.1., late Member of the Govern- Ti 8 ES Offices. — Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, Westminster, 
ment of Madras. S.W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed with the object of developing the application of | surplus profits of each year, declared applicable to dividend, will be applied in 
Electricity to Lighting and other purposes. paying a pro rata dividend on all the shares, All the patent rights now held by 
Without being bound exclusively to any particular system, the Directors | the Société Générale d’Electricité in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
feel confident that the system of M. Jablochkoff,which has stood the test of time, Ireland, and its colonies and dependencies (except India), or which they may 
is the most suitable yet introduced for general application : they are, however, | hereafter secure, the works, machinery, &c., on the Thames Embankment and 
prepared to adopt other systems that may appear desirable. Waterloo Wridge, become by the agreement the property of the Electric and 
The Contract between the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Société | Magnetic Company without further payment. ; 


Générale d’Electricité of Paris for lighting the Thames Embankment and Water- The only Agreement entered into is one bearing date July 2, 1880, between 
Joo grein ne, eee renewed a 12 months ; this Contract nee the Société Générale d’Electricité of Paris and the Company. 

been renewed by the Board after more than a year’s experience, is a proof that mint . . 

in their opinion the Jablochkoff is the best system for public thoroughfares. ‘avi or se cctubae uae ereeclaal ee toned Seni ee 


It has been ascertained in working under this contract that, comparing og: ' : 
the on of Eigepric Light Unbiochhoy r aay pee. sanderd candies at ahd. “ Waa eer eae Weet Sree Wo ten ete ae roe san 
tlight per hour, with equivalent gas light at 3s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet, the Apolicati : : os = . 
tn BR ; : . pplications for Shares, accompanied by a. Deposit of £1 per Share,’ or 
Plectric Light shows a saving of 3@. per hour, or about 25 per cent. on the for Share Warrants accompanied by a like Deposit, will be received by the 


cost of gas. 
i j Bankers of the Company— 
Lights of any desir d power can be produced by the Jablochkoff system. f Bi j 
The size of candle now in use in England has been adopted on account of its In England—The National Provincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate 


being the most gener-lly convenient an! serviceable. Street, E.C, ; 212 Piccadilly, W. ; and at any of their Branches. 
e populamny which the Electric Light already enjoys, due to its practical Jn Scotlané—The Commercial Bank of Scotland and Branches. 
freedom from heat, noxious vapours, and danger from explosions, leads the In Ireland—The National Bank and Branches. } 
Directors to look for a large demand for lighting aoparatus. If a smaller number of Shares be allotted than be applied for, the surplus 
To secure the advantages of the Jablochkoff patents, an agreement has been of the Deposit will be applic :ble to the payment of the amount due on rt 
entered. into with the Société Générale d'Electricité of Paris, the owners, by | ment. If any instalment on Shares allotted is not duly paid, the allotment will 
which the Société, as vendors, are to receive payment solely in fully paid-up be liable to be cancelled, and payments previously made will be forfeited. 
ordinary shares, the amount of such payments being equivalent to the paid-up Should no allotment be made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 
Preference Capital which may b- issued from time to time for the developmert Pr aes Cok and Forms of Application to be obtained at ‘the oo 
and working of the Jablockhoff system. No allotment will be made to the Offices of the Company, Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W., at 
Société in respect of any issue of capital for the purpose of acquiring or working | 110 Cannon Street, E.C., at 57 and 58 Chancery Lane, W.C., at the Bankers 
any other system. the Company, the National Provincial Bank of England, 112 B’shop 


hic will. bei . Pref Shares, | Street, E.C, 212 Piccadilly, W., and at any of their Branches. In Scotl 
Lee arch rirenibeie Cit ecdne a dtdaeduh one). che Commetcal Bank of Scotleiid, Béiaburgh: In Ireland, the National E 


cen’., and subject thereto the ordinary capital will be entnled to receive, out of | Dublin, and Branches. ee 
each year’s profits, a like dividend ; and, after payment of such dividends, any October 25, 1880, 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 


and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., | ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles, SOCIETY, 
50 WIGMORE STREET. 71 Kinc WiLu1aM Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
rr Trustees. 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to nities ee 
é anes correspond with the above, including many Specially The Right Rev. the Bishop oF Mokay anv Ross. 





W. M. Turne ct, Esq. 
Directors. 
J. T. Appy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Durrierp, Esq., Chelmsford. 


Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 


ENHAM |} CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 

















and places, also to correspond with the above, from special THomAS Eykyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park”? % 
SONS. private designs. ALEXANDER Howven, Esq:, Birchin Lane. 
plain dilia eel te remedied ita tl ih sh eo) onicesntidenela iinet ascidian nc hh) — in Th Ww. Lone Esq., ee and Tey. 
- J. Oxtey Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
ENHAM COOKING APPARATUS AND The Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- Joun Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
SONS. ments. Fog C. Trait, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
sessilis titi REAR baeeeods rent ae Etiphint iit | V. M. TOS Esti Bank, Cheep | 
+ = ~ cm er | ecretary—EDWARD BUTLER, Esq. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, Assistant Secretary Henry Unwin, Esq. 
and for Public or Private Institutions. Medical Officers. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREEFT. J. W. Oars, Esq-, M.D.; H. Fry Smiru, Esq., M.B. c 
—_—----- ———— ——— | Bankers—Messrs. Witt1ams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane; THe LonD°N 
G. BARKER & co., ae County Bank; Messrs. Sparrow, Turnett, & Co., Chelms- 
sh ord, 
B awe “e a Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & PoyNveER, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
(Established 1863.) All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 


security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 


CLEARING BANKers+THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts isstea— 








On Demand . : : - 34 per Cent. per Annum, expressed 

Seven Days’ No ice > -4 ‘eo i | Interest oo peg 

Fourteen Days! Notice 2 48. "  ¢ fuaty. | NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
s Notice e » 0s arterly. . . 

Three Months’ Notice. 16 °° . ee INSURANCE COMPANY. 


complete months. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


. : . o * .¢ . 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 





transacted, Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed within Fifteen day 
~ - . Hoe a fos apRenenes. He, j acmiane may be had of the various Agencies and Branches. 
y , x and at the Head Office, 
ONDON LIBRARY, r2 St. James’s Square, LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
London. Founded 1841. = 
: eee oe . West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. September, 1880. 
Prestvent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. nner ET Se 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
various Languages. (Established 1803.) 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
RO ee ee 


Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
j 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | 








Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
im the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, Nevember 6, 1880, 





